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For the Companion. 
MY DANGER. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“That scar very nearly cost me my life.” 
“How? O, Uncle Dick, tell us! how?” 

“jt was when I was travelling for my firm 
_that is, when I was partner with Dick’s father, 
there—in England. I was going to a small town 
in Dorsetshire. If my memory serves me right, 
it is called Beer Regis. It was not a very large 
place, and i arrived there in the evening, with a 
small, reddish-colored hand-bag. For some rea- | 
son or other, I travelled second-class, and as the | 
car was open, and I had not been well, I tied a} 
silk handkerchief over my mouth and throat, 
and pulled down my travelling-cap, so as to pro- 
tect myself as much as possible from the search- | 
ing spring winds. 

“At first, [was so much pleased with the scen- 
ery, that my eyes were constantly directed to the | 
swiftly-moving panorama of village, well-tilled | 
fields, hedge-rows, wind-mills, manor-houses and 
church-steeples. 

“Growing weary with the glare reflected from | 
the setting sun, I turned my attention to the peo- 
pleinside of the car. There were day-laborers, 
in dirty boots that reached above the knee; fat, | 
ilowsy women, with bundles; children, a trifle too 
red and more than a trifle too stout to belong to 
the gentler classes; farmers, with farming imple- | 
ments bought that day from country agricultu- | 
nl shops. But what soon began to dawn upon 
me was the pertinacious fact that the eyes of | 
every man, woman and child were directed | 
towards me. 

“At first I did not much mind it, fancying that | 
something in my appearance militated against | 
the idea of a second-class vehicle. They had 
found out in some way, by my dress, perhaps, 
ora certain something in my manners, that I was 
agentleman, and the thought tickled my fancy 
very much, 

“l brightened, pushed the neckerchief down, 
lifted the cap a little, and held up my head con- 
sciously, a little too much so, perhaps. The 
stare did not seem to be in the least averted— 
rather, intensified. If I glanced at a newspaper 
unfolded opposite, a pair of piercing black eyes 
were sure to be looking into mine. If I turned 
my head, my next neighbors on either side, man 
or woman, were sure to be turning theirs. 








“What could it mean? I began to feel uncom- | person, and not by the servants, though I noticed | attempt to touch me. 
fortable. Even the young girls leaned forward | that two or three rosy lasses, with white caps, | substantiate every word I’ve said.’ 


to get a better look at me, or I fancied so. Even | 
the children, with dull eyes and hanging lips, | 


stared and listened to what their elders were say- | 


ing, and stared again. It was decidedly a relief | looked at meas if I had been some strange ani- | 


to get out at the station; but as I stood there, I 
felt that I still continued to be an object of curi-| 
sity. ‘Pretty manners!’ thought I, as a man | 
brushed rudely past me without an apology, and | 
peered into my face. 

“0, do let me get one look!’ I heard, in a very 
musical voice, and, as it chanced, from a very 
Pretty pair of lips, for in another moment, a 
young girl had turned round and was regarding 
me curiously. 

“I never considered myself nervous before, but 
these repeated insults upset my equanimity, and 
| pulled my cap lower, and my handkerchief 
higher, and started almost ona run out of the 
depot, 

“Cab, sir, cab? and in less than a moment I 
Was surrounded by twenty importunate whips, 
who seemed determined to take me by force. I 
Sprang into the first vehicle I saw, and strange 

ay, no sooner was I seated, than a black, 
ing, impudent crowd surrounded me. 

mes of, ‘It’s him!’ ‘Take him out!’ with 

several profane expressions, startled and disgust- 

"ne. Texpostulated with the driver for stop- 
= him double fare; and, after laying 

um with his whip, he finally cleared his 
“ and we were on the road. 
T never shall forget the emotions that pos- 


MY DANGER. 


had selected. Indignation, mirth, fear, anger, 
assailed me by turns. ~I tried in vain to account 
for the singularity of this behavior. Might it 
not be some holiday, wherein the citizens, by 
time-honored custom, felt at liberty to haze new- 
comers? Indeed, I guessed at every reason but 
the right one. 

“Arrived at the hotel, the cabby touched his 
hat at me with a broad grin. I paid him double 
his fare, and hurried into the house. The land- 





| “Now voices, every thing, vanished. There 
was a grand whirl for one brief moment, and I 
remembered nothing more. 

“I did not recover consciousness till near 
morning, when I found myself in bed, with the 
doctor and one or two dim figures standing over 
me. The landlord cried like a baby as he met 
my eye, and protested he had done all he could 
to save me, and go I really think he had. 

“T kept my bed for a week, but you may be- 
lieve, boys, that if ever a man was glad to shake 
the dust of a place from his feet, with a vow 
never to enter it again, I was that man.” 


on. <2 
For the Companion, 
SILVER PITCHERS, 
A TEMPERANCE TALE. 
By Louisa M, Alcott. 
CHAPTER Stx.—[CONCLUSION.] 
| How it Ended. 

The leaven dropped by three girls in that little 
town worked so slowly that they hardly expect- 
ed to do more than “raise their own patty-cakes,” 
as Polly merrily expressed it. But no honest 
purpose is ever wasted, and by-and-by the fer- 
mentation began. 

Several things helped it amazingly. The first 


—— 


—_— > a 
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“QO, sir—they think—because of the scar—and | 
the travelling-bag—that it’s him, sure.’ |of these was a temperance sermon, preached by 
“Him! Who? Parson Snow, which produced a deep impression, 
“Him as killed the woman and her child, sir— | because in doing this he had the courage, like 
Harrow End—fifty miles back.’ Brutus, to condemn his own son. The brave 
* ‘So they take mgfor amurderer, because I’ve sincerity, the tender earnestness of that sermon, 
a scar on my left cheek,’ I said. | touched the hearts of his people as no learned 
“*The description be very like, sir,’ he made | discourse had ever done, and bore fruit that well 


reply; and all the time the noise outside was in- | repaid him for the effort it cost. 





lord came for my orders, and he stared. A port- 
ly woman, whom I supposed to be the wife of 
mine host, stopped on the threshold, and she 
stared. Several new faces looked into the win- 
dow. 

“J ordered a private room. The inn was as 
tidy and natty a little place as one might find in 
aday’s journey, and I was soon accommodated 
by the landlord, who led me himself up the stairs 
into a handsome parlor. I asked to have my 
dinner sent up, and it soon made its appearance. 

“Here another odd thing struck me. There 
were several courses served at the meal, and 
every time these were brought in by a different 


lurched forward whenever the door was open, to 
get a sight of me. 
“T think the landlord’s two daughters came in, 


mal on exhibition, and went out, with a sort of 
awe on their little round faces. Finally the ta- 
ble was cleared off, and I decided to lock the door 
of my room, but there was no key. 

“‘They’ve got him! He’s in there!’ 

“Why this speech, delivered in high falsetto 
by a small boy, should have startled me, I can- 
not tell. I went to the window, and there I saw, 


creasing. ‘Here it be, sir; see for yourself.’ I] It waked up the old people, set the young ones 
read hurriedly. | to thinking, and showed them all that they had 
“In appearance a commercial traveller; heavy | a work to do. For those who were down felt 
scar over left cheek; longish brown hair; choker | that they might be lifted up again, those who 
|tied up round mouth; cap brought down on| were trifling ignorantly or recklessly with temp- 
| brows; black eyes; moustache; carries a small| tation saw their danger, and those who had 
bag, &e., &e.’ longed to speak out now dared to do it because 
| “T gave the paper back, perfectly self-possessed |.he led the way. 
in appearance, but in reality quaking. | So, warned by the wolf in his own fold, this 
| “fama merchant,’ I said, ‘of the firm of Bogg | shepherd of souls tried to keep his flock from 
| & Ewin, Boston, United States. Ihave my cre-| harm, and in doing it, found that his Christian- 
dentials with me—my name’—— | ity was the stronger, wiser and purer for his hu- 
| “Yes, sir,’ he interrupted, ‘but they be up to} manity. 
| all them things, them murder chaps.’ Another thing was the fact that the Judge was 
“<Then,’ said I, ‘I’ll sell my life dearly if they | the first to follow his pastor’s example, and 
Send for an officer, ‘P11; prove by deeds that he endorsed his words. It 
| was hard for the hospitable old gentleman to 
“They be gone, sir, some of ’em; but there’s banish wine from his table, and forego the pleas- 
| relations of the woman in the crowd, sir, and | ant customs which long usage and many associ- 
they vows vengeance.’ | ations endeared to him; but he made his sacri- 
“ “Let me out some back way, then.’ fice handsomely, and his daughter helped him. 
| “*They bees there jest the same; they bees} She kept the side-board from looking bare by 
| a-coming, sir!’ And he backed out, nearly par- | filling the silver tankards with flowers, offered 
| alyzed with fright. water to his guests witha grace that made a 
| “T can hardly tell what happened next. I felt | cordial of it, and showed such love and honor 
myself dragged roughly over the stairs. 1| for her father that he was a very proud and hap- 
thought of my bright little Nellie, my only child, | py man. 
| and prayed in agony that God would spare me} What the Judge did was considered “all right” 
| for her sake. Then I was out-doors, pressed up-| by his neighbors, for he was not only the best- 


on the small plat before the door, a group of men on, hustled about, grabbed, pinched, knocked 
—another beneath the window—another close by | down several times, while cries of, ‘Hang him to 
the door. All were talking earnestly, and now | the nearest post!’ ‘Kill him!’ rang from the| 
and then a word of threatening met my ear. frenzied populace. 





born, but the richest man in town, and witha 
certain class these facts had great weight. Por- 
tia knew this, and counted on it when she said 
she wanted him on her side; so she exulted when 


“I could not doubt fora moment that I was 
the subject of their discussion. But why? I 
rang the bell for the landlord, determined to put 
an end to the annoyance if wits or money would | 
serve me. He came; but in place of the jolly, 
rubicund host who had met me, I saw a white, 
trembling, evidently frightened man. 

“Ts there a key to this room?’ I asked, dis- 
playing at the same time a pistol, which I had 
brought with me, but which, being out of order, 
was quite useless. 

“‘O, sir, don’t—pray don’t try to protect your- 
self, there be so many of ’em!’ he cried, his 
voice husky. 

“*What do you mean?’ Lasked. ‘Eversince I 
stepped foot in your town, I have been annoyed 


| 
! 
| 





a me while I was on my way to the ‘JJoLLy 
BTREE,’ that being the naine of the inn I 








by most sitigular and unwarrantable attentions. 


Can you explain?” 


“What an hour that was! Men, women andj others followed the new fashion, some from 
children shouted, and roared, and screamed. I} principle, but many simply because he set it. 
was in the merciless hands of themob. Nothing| At first the young reformers were disappoint- 
but the providence of God could save me now.|ed that every one was not as enthusiastic as 
They had ropes, and stopped twice to find a con- themselves, and as ready to dare and do for the 
venient spot for the commission of the deed. | cause they had espoused. But wiser heads than 

“T had grown calmer, finding that death seemed | those on their pretty shoulders curbed their im- 
so near. All my longing was to see Nellie, my | petuosity, and suggested various ways of gently 
poor, motherless girl. I was hoarse from shout-| insinuating the new idea, and making it so at- 
ing my innocence. Suddenly the crowd halted. | tractive that others would find it impossible to 
There were more yells and the steady gallop of | resist; for sunshine often wins when bluster 
horses. makes us wrap our prejudices closer around us, 

“ ‘Hurry!’ cried a coarse, thick voice; ‘yon. like the traveller in the fable. 
comes the sheriff, and we shall be balked.| Portia baited her trap with Roman parties,— 
String him up, quick!’ | for she had been abroad,—and made them so de- 

“But counter cries prevailed. | lightful that no one complained when only cake 

“‘Hold! do no mischief! The murderer is! and tea was served (that being the style in the 
found! He has confessed!’ Eternal City), but went and did likewise, 
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Artful Polly set up a comic newspaper, to 
amuse Ned, who was an invalid nearly all win- 
ter, and in it freed her mind on many subjects 
in such a witty way that the “Pollyanthus,” 
as her brother named it, circulated through their 
set, merrily sowing good seed, for young folks 
will remember a joke longer than a sermon, and 
this editor made all hers tell. 

Pris was not behindhand in her efforts, but 
worked in a different way, and got up a branch 
society among her little pupils, called “The Wa- 
ter Babies.”” That captivated the mothers at 
once, and even the fathers found it difficult to 
enjoy their wine with blue eyes watching them 
wistfully over the rims of silver mugs; while the 
few topers of the town hid themselves like night- 
birds flying from the sun, when, led by their 
gentle General, that little army of innocents 
marched through the streets with banners fly- 
ing, blithe voices singing, rosy faces shining, and 
childish hearts full of the sweet delusion that 
they could save the world. 

Of course the matrons discussed these events 
at the sewing-circle, and much talk went on of a 
more useful sort than the usual gossip about 
servants, sickness, dress and scandal, 

Mrs. Judge waxed eloquent upon the subject, 
and being president, every one listened with due 
respect. Mrs. Ward seconded all her motions, 
for this lady had much surprised the town, not 
only by installing Phil as family physician, but 
by coming out strong for temperance. Some- 
body had told her all about the girls’ labor of 


So the year went round, and Thanksgiving 
came again, with the home-jollity that makes a 
festival throughout the land. The day would 
not be perfect if it did not finish with a frolic of 
some sort, and for reasons of their own the 
young gentlemen decided to have the first so- 
ciable of the year an unusually pleasant one. 

“Everybody is going, and Ned says the supper 
is to be water-ice and ice-water,”’ said Polly, tak- 
ing a last look at herself in the long mirror, 
when the three friends were ready on that happy 
evening. 

“T needn’t sigh now over other girls’ pretty 
dresses, as I did last year,” and Portia plumed 
herself like a swan, as she settled Charley’s roses 
in her bosom. 

“And I needn’t wonder who Phil will take,’ 
added Pris, stopping, with her glove half on, to 
look at the little ring back again from its long 
banishment in somebody’s waistcoat pocket. 

Never had the hall looked so elegant and gay, 
for it was charmingly decorated; couches were 
provided for the elders, mirrors for the beauties, 
and music of the best sounded from behind a 
thicket of shrubs and flowers. Every one seemed 
in unusually good spirits; the girls looked their 
loveliest, and the young men were models of 
propriety; though a close observer might have 
detected a suspicious twinkle in the eyes of the 
most audacious, as if they plotted some new 
joke. 


love, and she had felt ashamed to be outdone by | 


them; so, like a conscientious woman, she de- 
cided to throw her influence into the right seale, 
take time by the forelock, and help to make the 
town a safer place for her five sons to grow up 
in than it was then, 


These two leading ladies kept the ball rolling 


so briskly that others were soon converted and 
fell into rank, till a dozen or so were heartily in 
earnest, 


And then the job was half done; for in | 


agreat measure women make society what they 


choose to have it. 


“We are told that home is our sphere, and ad- | 
vised to keep in it, so let us see that it is what it | 


should be, and then we shall have proved our 
fitness for larger fields of labor, if we care to 
claim them,” said Mrs. Judge, cutting out red 
flannel with charitable energy, on one occasion. 

“Most of us will find that quiteas much as 
we can accomplish, I fancy,” answered Mrs. 
Ward, thinking of her own riotous lads, who 
were probably pulling the house about their ears, 
while she made hoods for Mrs. Flanagan’s bare- 
headed lasses. 

“Pears to me we haint no call to interfere in 
other folks’s affairs. This never was a drinkin’ 
town, and things is kep’ in fustrate order, so J 


don’t see the use of sech a talk about temper- | 


ance,’ remarked Miss Simmons, an acid spin- 
ster, whose principal earthly wealth consisted of 
a choice collection of cats. 

“IE your tabbies took to drinking you would 


see the use, I’m sure,” laughed Polly, from the | 


corner, which was a perfect posy-bed of girls. 

“Thank goodness, J’ve no men folks to pester 
myself about,” began Miss Simmons, with as- 
perity. 

“Ah, but you should, for if you refuse to make 
them happy, you ought at least to see that they 
console themselves in ways which can work 
them no further woe,”’ continued Polly, gravely, 
though her black eyes danced with fun. 

“Well, that wouldn’t be no more than fair, ’'m 
free to confess; but sakes alive, I couldn’t attend 
to’em all!’ said Miss Simmons, bridling with 
a simper that nearly upset the whole 
girls. 

“Do make the effort, and help us poor things 
who haven’t had your experience,” added Pris, 
in her most persuasive voice. 

“Tf declare [ will! V’ll have Hiram Stebbins 
into tea; and when he’s as good-natured as muf- 
fins and pie can make him, I'll set to and see if I 
can’t talk him out of his attachment to that 
brandy bottle,” cried Miss Simmons, with a sud- 
den yearning towards the early sweetheart, who 
had won, but never claimed her virgin affec- 
tions. 


bevy of 


“IT think you’ll do it, and if so you will have 
accomplished what no one else could, and you 
shall have any prize you choose,” cricd Portia, 
smiling so hopefully that the faded old face grew 
almost young again, as Miss Simmons went 
home with something better to do than tend her 
tabbies. 

“We've bagged that bird,” said Polly, with 
real satisfaction. 

“That's the way we set people to work,” ad- 
ded Portia, smiling. 


“She will do what we can’t, for her heart is in | 


it,” said Pris, softly; and it was pleasant to see 


The girls saw it, were on the watch, and 
| thought the secret was out when they discovered 
that the gent? *‘eir set all wore tiny 
pitchers, har ng like orders from the knots of 
sweet peas in their button-holes. But, bless 
| their innocent hearts! that was only a ruse, and 
| they were taken entirely by surprise when, just 
| before supper, the band struck up, 


| “Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
and every one looked smilingly at the three girls, 
| who were standing together near the middle of 
| the hall. 
| They looked about them in pretty confusion, 
| but in a moment beheld a spectacle that made 
| them forget themselves; for the Judge, in an im- 
| pressive white waistcoat, marched into the circle 
gathered about them, made a splendid bow, and 
said, with a smile that put the gas to shame,— 
“Young ladies! I am desired by the gentlemen 
now present to beg your acceptance of a slight 
token of their gratitude, respect and penitence. 
| As the first man who joined the society which 
| has proved a blessing to our town, Mr. William 
| Snow will now have the honor of presenting the 
| gift.” 
| Then appeared Mr. William Snow, looking as 
| proud as a peacock; and well he might, for on 
{the salver which he bore stood a stately silver 
pitcher. A graceful little Hebe danced upon the 
| handle, three names shone along the fretted 
| brim, and three white lilies rose from the slender 
vase,—fit emblems of the maiden founders of 
the league. 
Arriving before them, Master Will nearly up- 
| set the equilibrium of his precious burden in at- 
tempting to make a bow equal to the Judge’s; 
| but recovered himself gallantly, and delivered 
| the following remarkable poem, which the pub- 
lic was expected to believe an emanation of his 
} own genius: 


“Hebe poured the nectar forth 
When gods of old were jolly, 

But graces three our goblets fill, 
Fair Portia, Pris and Polly. 

Their draughts make every man who tastes 
Happier, better, richer; 

So here we vow ourselves henceforth 
Knights of thé Silver Pitcher.” 


A Nose Rute.—W. B., a celebrated Western 
lawyer, became a Judge; but his observation 
had taught him that Judges have many faults. 
The Interior says: “So W. B. determined to 


| ~ em 


avoid the errors of others, Accordingly he read 
| the lives of the Lord Chancellors, the best col- 


from folly and error. What he desired was a | 
collection of short rules to guide him. Hlissearch 
was in vain. | 

“But one evening he was reading the Bible, | 


James 1:19: “Swift to hear, slow to speak, slow 
to wrath.” ’ He was right. He made a good 
Judge. And that rule will make almost any- 
body good.” 


pales alain 
THE EVEN WAY. 


Let nothing make thee sad or fretful, 
y too regretiul; 


What God hath ordered inust be right, 
Then find it in thine own delight, 
My will. 
Why shouldst thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart? 
One watches all with care most true, 
Doubt not that He will give thee too 
Thy part. 
Only be steadfast, never waver, 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
3ut rest; 
Thon knowest that God’s will must be 
For all His creatures, so for thee, 
The best. 


caenscaiillia 
For the Companion. 
“CAST THY BREAD UPON 
WATERS.” 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
John Mallory was returning from his day’s 


| work, with his spade over his shoulder, when he 


saw a woman sitting close to the wall, weeping 
bitterly. 

John had a kind heart, and was easily moved 
at the sight of distress, so he stopped and ad- 
dressed the woman. 

“You seem to be in trouble,’’—that was what he 
said. The mourner lifted her face, and he saw 
that she was a very young woman, scarcely more 
than a girl, in fact. But this did not lessen his 
pity at all; possibly it increased it, for his heart 
was human as well as kind. 

“Trouble? Ah, yes; I have come such a long, 
long way, and am so fatigue—so much weary! I 
went to the people’s doors, but no one said any 
thing only, ‘Go ’way! We have no room for 
strangers. Go to the hotel, why do you not?’ 

“So I went to the hotel, but the landlord was 
worst than all the rest. O, how he frighten me, 
he was so fierce, so loud! He call me a tramp— 
a thief—because he found [had no money. No 
money, yes, that was it; and he bade me go 
about my business; but I have no business, and 
so I came out into the woods to die alone.”’ 

“Cheer up, then, if that is all,’ said John, 
“and come with me. My mother won’t drive 
you from her door, you may be sure.” 

And John spoke truly, for his mother’s heart 
was like his own. She only needed to know that 
the girl was a stranger and in distress, to give 
her a cordial welcome. 

“Take off your things, my dear,”’ said she, re- 
moving the girl’s shawl with her own hands, 
“and sit here by the fire. How you shiver, poor 
child! You're chilled to the bone.”’ 

“You are so kind—so very kind!” said the vis- 
itor, taking the rocking-chair offered her; and 
then John saw that she was not only young, but 
singularly beautiful, though thin and pale, as if 
from recent illness. 

“You’re out of health. You’re not fit to be 
abroad,”’ said Mrs. Mallory. ‘How your mother 
would feel to see you looking so!” 

‘Alas, Ihave no mother!” said the girl, and 
her tears began to flow afresh. “TI will tell you 
my story.” 

“There, there, I’m sorry I said it—I’m sucha 
blunderer! Never mind the story now, but after 
supper, when you are warm and comfortable, you 
shall tell us about yourself, that is, all that you 
wish to tell.” 

So, when the three had eaten their evening 


” 


ble and taken out her knitting-work, the young 
girl told her story. 

She said that her name was Estelle Le Roy; 
that her father was a French refugee; but that 
she herself was born in Canada, some years 
after he had left his native country, he having 
married a Canadian. After the death of her 
mother, he had come to Boston, hoping to be able 
to support himself and her by teaching his own 
language; but just as he had found a situation 
which promised to be permanent, he became very 
ill; in fact, the climate of this country had never 
agreed with him, and he was always mourning 
for “la belle France.” He was sick a long time, 
and when he died, he left her penniless. 

Of her relatives in France, she knew nothing; 
and although, since her father’s death, she had 








written more than once to her mother’s friends 
in Canada, no letters had ever been received in 


the blooming girls rejoice that poor old Hiram lections of law maxims, and snch other books as | return. She believed she could find them, how- 


Was in a fair way to be saved, 


meal, and Mrs. Mallory had cleared away the ta- | 


JUNE 10, 1873, 


her aim. What she had suifered since she Jef, 
Boston, she said she could “never, never tel]. 
“It’s all over now, my dear,” said Mrs. Malio. 


ry, “so try to forget it, and just try to make 


and his wife noticed a pleasant smile on his face, | yourself contented with us till you are better abje 
and asked him what it meant. He replied, ‘T | to travel than you are now.” 

have found what I have been so long looking | 
for to guide me as a Judge; and here it is, in | 


For a whole week Estelle stayed with the Mal- 
lorys, gaining in health and beauty every day 
and developing a careless lightness of spirit 
' greatly in contrast to her first depression, 

That John was not insensible to her attractions 

may well be imagined, and what the cons, 
quences might have been, I cannot tell, jf pj 
| heart had not been already preoccupied. That 
| being the case, there was no room there for the 
fair stranger, save in the way of friendship, and 
| he showed his friendship by bringing Mary, his 
| betrothed, to see her. 
| Curious it was to see the two together,—Mary 
| the staid New-England girl, with her rosy cheeks 
| her calm, blue eyes and yellow hair; her plain 
dress, and steady Northern tongue; and Estelle 
with her olive skin, her hair and eyes as dark 
night, her fanciful, idiomatic speech, and her 
| figure, which gave grace even to the womg 
ments which clothed it. It was the brown thru; 
and the canary bird sitting side by side on ay 
| apple-tree bough. 

Still, they got on well together—these tyo— 

jand kissed each other when they parted. But 
when Estelle parted from Mrs. Mallory, she hung 
on her neck as if it had been her own dear moth. 
er she was leaving. 

John saw her safely op her journey, and whey 
|he took her hand to say farewell, he left in ita 
‘small purse containing a sum sufficient for her 
expenses. 

*T shall not forget you, ever,—ever,—no, not 
| till my dying day does come,” said Estelle, with 
tears in her eyes. ‘The good God bless you for 
your kindness to the poor stranger,—you, and 
the dear mother, and the pretty Marie.” 

In a few weeks the Mallorys received a letter 
from Estelle, saying that she had reached her 
journey’s end in safety, and was among friends, 
It was the only letter they ever received from 
her. 

In course of time John and Mary were ma- 
ried, and settled down on the Mallory farm, al 
there, for the present, we will leave them. 

One day a handsome travelling carriage dev 
up before the door of a hotel in a quiet New Eng 
land village. It was an event in the histoyad 
that hotel, for never had such an establishmat 
been seen there before. Out came the two hot 
lers, out came the stable-boys, out came the tr 
keeper, and lastly, out came the landlord bin 
self. 

A gentleman alighted from the carriage, ai 
was followed by a beautiful and richly-dresed 
lady. Bobbing his bare head, and waving asilt 
his subordinates, the obsequious landlord !ei 
the way to the parlor, took the orders of his dis 
tinguished guésts, and communicated them 
his servants. Then there was an opening avi 
shutting of doors, a ringing of bells, a rushing 
to and fro,—in short, a tumult as if the Que 
had come. 

When the travellers were left to themselrts, 
the lady broke into a merry laugh. 

“Q, it is too droll, Sir Edward; it is the sam 
landlord who, fifteen years ago, bade me begot® 
for a thief and a tramp.” 

“The villain! I should like to lay my «at 
over his back,’”’ said Sir Edward. 
| “It isn’t worth while,—such an insigoifiall 

back,” said the lady; “only don’t take on ain 

thinking all this attention is for us. It is 
| for our carriage and horses, and our clothes.” 
By-and-by, the landlord having made s™ 
| further errand to the parlor, the lady, who was 
| sitting by the window, remarked,— ; 

“You have a pleasant little village here.” 

“As pleasant and thriving a village as ay" 
the county,”’ answered the delighted landlord. 

“Do you know if there is a family by them" 
of Mallory living here?” asked she. 

“There’s a farmer by that name, ma’all. 
John Mallory,—if it’s him you mean.” } 

“The same, no doubt. He’s living, then a! 
his mother?” 

“She died some six years ago, ma’am, a 
well, perhaps, considering the misfortune 
come to the family.” 

“Misfortune ?”” 

“Then you don’t know,” said the land " 
delighted to have some intelligence to commu: 
cate, but marvelling much that this gre 
could feel any interest in the Mallory. fa” . 
“Well, it’s a great misfortune, and the sa ' 
it is, it was all his own fault. If people we" 
so foolish, they must take the cunsequn 
| There wasn’t a more prosperous man it eo 
| than John Mallory, and his property bets “si 

ly in real estate, there was no reason why? 
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him, for real estate doesn’t take to itself wings 
gud fly away, as other riches does. But what 
joes John do but sign a note for a friend, and 
yow he’s lost every thing.” 

“fyery thing ?”” 

“pyery thing,—just turned himself and fam- 
ily out of house and home. That is to say, 
they'll have to go; there’s no help for it.” 

“He's at the old place now, is he?” 

“fe is, ma’am; but he won't be long; the sale 
takes place to-day.” 

“Thanks,” said the lady; and then, as if to 
herself, “Poor John! so like him.” 

“You know him ?”’ queried the landlord, 

“He showed me great kindness once, fifteen 
yearsago. I was here, also, at that time. You 
do not remember it?” 

“jt is very strange, but really, ma’am, it has 
escaped my recollection.” 

“Quite likely. It was before my marriage.” 
And with this the landlord was forced to be sat- 
istied. 

The sale was over, and John Mallory was wan- 
dering from room to room, taking a mute fare- 
well of the house which he could no longer call 
his own, when his little daughter came to say 
that a lady was in the parlor who had asked for 








“Very well,” said he, supposing it to be some 
neighbor who wished to see him on a trifling 
matter of business; but when he opened the door 
astranger stood before him. 

She greeted him courteously, and then said, 
without any cireumlocution,— 

“lam the purchaser of your farm, and I have 
brought the deed, that you may see if it is all 
right.” 

He took it listlessly enough, but as he glanced 
over it his countenance changed. 

“{ don’t understand,”’ said he; and no wonder, 
for the deed was made out in his own name. 

“So you, too, have forgotten me, as well as 
the big landlord up there; but maybe you will 
rmember that,” and she held out a queer little 
purse of netted silk. 

John Mallory fixed his startled gaze upon her 
fat, and something in the lustrous eyes, the 
smiling mouth, touched a long-silent chord of 
memory. She saw it, and answering his look, 
siid,— 

‘Yes, lam Estelle LeRoy, and the same Prov- 
idence which sent you to me in my despair, has 
ent me to you in your time of sorrow. No 
tanks, John Mallory. I do no more than re- 
quite your kindness to me, and hardly that; so 
keep the deed, I pray you. But the little purse, 
with that I will never part.” 

She then told him that within two or three 
years after returning to Canada, she had married 
i Englishman of rank, and had been in Europe 
nost of the time since; but that, being now on a 
tour through “the States,’? they had come out of 
their way to visit those who had befriended her 
in her need, 

‘The dear mother is gone, I hear; but-the 
pretty Marie, she is well?” 

“My wife is well, and will come herself and 
thank you for your great goodness.” 

“Not to-night; not to-night; but to-morrow 
SEdward will come with me, and we will talk 
tall over,—the past and the present. He knows 
itall,and he will say the thanks are due from 
ourselves, not you.” 

And in this she proved a true prophet. 


——_—____-4o— 


SAMMIE’S GOOD MANNERS. 

Here is a little boy, who made a similar mistake 
vith the ignoramus wko wrote a letter and put all 
tis punctuation into one place. Making his first 
‘periment in politeness, he got in all his good man- 
tes at once, like a committed lesson. We know 


dllet people who spend all their good things in the | 


Sue Way, and then go without for several weeks. 
Sammie had been told by his aunt that he must be 
“mannerly’? when he went visiting, and she had 
drilled him especially on “yes, ma’am, no, ma’am,”’ 
&,, and all the appropriate graces. One day she 


a Were in sight of the house she said,— 

, Sammie, that farm-house yonder is where Mrs. 
Shelby lives, 
‘wove your hat and make a bow. Don’t forget 
You should alwa 
ahouse,”” 


Bg 
doo 
Naited for his 
and 
and, 
Menced, ’ 


aunt to cross the threshold before him 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





parlor; and Aunt Alice told her how this was her 
success in giving little Sammie lessons in politeness. 
Of course the explanation ended in a hearty laugh, 
which Sammie did not relish very much; but, as Mrs. 

| Shelby brought him some of her ripe apples, he soon 
forgot about his blunder, and, no doubt, became, in 
time, a very polite little boy.—Baptist Union. 


+> 
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WORDS. 


Words are things of little cost, 
Quickly spoken, quickly lost; 
We forget them, but they stand 
| Witnesses at God’s right hand, 
And their testimony bear 
For us, or against us, there. 


0, how often ours have been 

} Idle words, and words of sin! 
Words of anger, scorn and pride, 
Or desire our faults to hide; 

| Envious tales, or strife unkind, 

| Leaving bitter thoughts behind. 


Grant us, Lord, from day to day, 

Strength to watch and grace to pray; 

May our lips, from sin set free, 

Love to speak and sing of thee, 

Till in heaven we learn to raise 
| Hymns of everlasting praise. 
] 
| 





+o 
For the Companion, 
CHASED. 
A Frontier Story of To-day. 
By Theodora R. Jenness, 

“Everybody ought to know it’s the hoppers that’s 
to blame, and not Johnnie and me. We never 
begged before, sir, and please God, we never will 

| again.” 

The Relief Commissioner looked kindly down into 
Bess Nelson’s pleading face, and answered,— 

“Bless you, sis! there isn’t the shadow of an apol- 
ogy due. We’re all alike in Kansas this year,—prai- 
tie chickens, as it were, with our pinfeathers picked 
clean out; fighting our way through the coldest 
weather, too, that has been known for thirty years.” 

“Always bad luck in Kansas. 1 blame the day 
that ever I squatted on its onery soil,” grumbled a 
settler, who stood behind Bess and Johnnie. 

“Look here, sir,” said Johnnie, turning upon them 
with disapproval. ‘Kansas isn’t busted yet, not by 
along way round. She’s the best State in the Un- 
ion, all things considered. I reckon if the grasshop- 
pers had lit down in the valley of the Connecticut, 
they’d have cleaned things out as neatly as they did 
here. The only difference, the people there’d have 
back crops to climb up on. We haven’t; but we’re 
going to have,sometime. Then we'll invite the hop- 
pers down again, and tell ’em to pitch in and stuff 
themselves.” 

“That’s the right kind of talk, my boy. Better 
days for suffering Kansas. We'll try her again next 
year for better lack,” said a thinly-clad but noble- 
looking frontiersman, laying an approving hand on 
Johnnie’s shoulder. 





Bess gave Johnnie’s hand a nervous clutch. 
“It sounds nearer now, and there’s a lot of ’em 
howling together,”’ she said, in a low, frightened 


tone. “They say the wolves are unusually fierce 
this winter. Wolves sound some like dogs, don’t 
they?”’ 


Johnnie’s answer was quick and resolute. “You 
can be a brave girl, Bess. The wolves are after us. 
Get down in front and hold the reins. Whip Pranc- 
er hard, if need be,—into a dead run.”’ 

As Johnnie said, Bess could be a brave girl. She 
quickly saw the fearful danger that threatened. | 
Slipping down in front, she seized the reins and 
cruel stick, with which to whip the tender little 
pony, whom she loved almost as well as Johnnie. | 
Holding in his hand a loaded revolver, which he had 
brought along asa precaution, Johnnie turned his 
face towards the backward road. 

At the first touch of the whip, to which he was so 
unused, Prancer leaped forward into a desperate run, 
but the terrible pursuers gained upon him rapidly. 
Soon a violent panting could be heard, and the 
leader of the pack appeared in sight. 
were closely following at his heels. 

Almost in a twinkling the foremost wolf was tear- 
ing at the buffalo robe, one end of which had fallen 
from the sleigh behind. Johnnie fired upon him. 
With a howl of rage and pain the savage creature 
released his hold and fell backward in the snow. 
The scent of blood maddened the remainder of the 
pack. They paused in the pursuit to rush upon the 
| wounded wolf, quarrelling ferociously as to which 


Nine wolves 





control. It is made of silver, gilded over with gold, 
and it is said to have cost two hundred guineas. It 
is about four feet long, and of considerable weight, 
being surmounted with the crown and great seal of 
England, around the verge of which are the two 
faces of the provincial seal of South Carolina, highly 
engrossed, and other ornamental devices. This mace 
was mislaid for many years, but was discovered in 
one of the banks at Philadelphia, where it had been 
lodged for safe keeping, and is now at the Secre- 
tary’s office at Columbia, in South Carolina.” 


Dead 
FACING DEATH. 

The calling of a fireman, though not often so ro- 
mantic as it is represented in pictures and novels, 
is yet always dangerous. It imvolves many risks, 
and to most men who embrace this occupation, this 
is probably one of the attractions that hold them in 
the service. There can be no doubt that most of the 
persons who perish in fires are killed by the smoke, 
rather than by the flames. There is comfort in this 
thought, for suffocation is a far more merciful death 
than burning. 

| Inthe following extract an English fireman gives 
his experience of the effects of smoke at his first fire: 

“A man from one of the other stations was brought 

|down from the burning building regularly dead 
beat, and could just gasp out that he believed two of 
| the shop-girls were still in the room that he had just 
|}come out of, beaten back by the heat and smoke. 
| That was enough for me; I dips my pocket-handker- 


should taste the last drop of blood. | chief in water, sticks it in my belt, so as to be handy, 


This gave Johnnie a temporary rest, although he 
knew the wolves would be after him again when 
| they had finished tearing their leader in pieces. 
Prancer, with true animal instinct, felt his danger, 
and sped with almost supernatural strength along 
the frozen road. Bess, uttering no sound of the 





alarm that filled her heart, held tightly to the reins, | 


| and did not feel the cold that cut her hands and un- 
| protected ears with cruel sharpness. 

| Again and again the wolves renewed the attack, 
and often did brave Johunnie repeat his firing, kill- 
ing or wounding one of the pursuers with nearly ev- 
ery shot. These were quickly torn in pieces, as the 
leader of the pack had been, thus making fortunate 
intervals in this horrible chase. 

“Faster, Bess! faster! I’ve got to reload my pis- 
tol,” exclaimed Johnnic, during one of these short 
intervals. 

“Prancer’s giving out. I'd rather die than whip 
him any more,”’ cried Bess, despairingly. 

Johnnie’s hands had become so stiff with cold that 
he could scarcely remove the cylinder of the pistol 
to reset the charges. If he should fail in that, one 
chance remained. The hams might serve for brief 
delays; but that would rob the hungry ones at home 
—almost as hungry as wiv ...., themselves, he 
thought with sudden pain. 





} mounts the ladder, and creeps into the room, 
| “I-threw myself flat, and though it was dreadfully 
| hot, I managed to keep pretty well under the smoke. 
| Opening my eyes just for an instant, I caught a sort 
of glimmer of something white, and wriggling my- 
self to it, I found it was one of the girls, who was, of 
course, quite insensible. I got a good hold of her, 
and then taking asuck at my handkerchief, made 
my way back, and put herinto the escape. I stepped 
out for a second or two, just to get breath, and then 

| in I went again to try for the other poor girl. 
“T worked myself across the room without feeling 
| any thing, and then, the heat having got unbearable, 
| began to make my way back as fast as I could, and 
| had got nearly to the window when I put my hand 
|on the girl. I gripped her, but found that by this 
| time I was too weak to work her along lying down, 
as I had done the other, so, hoping I might be able 
to stagger over the few feet to the window, I rose to 
my feet; but the smoke floored me in an instant. I 
dropped senseless with her in my arms, and knew no 
more till I found myself coming to, in the open air. 
“How had I been saved? Well, in this way. 
Fastened to the top of the escape is a life-line, which 
we take in our hand when we go in among the 
smoke, so that we may guide ourselves back by it. 
I had stuck hard to this, and when I went down had 








Johnnie and Bess Nelson had come up to Fort 
Dodge from their father’s claim, fifteen miles away, 
to apply to the Relief Commissioner for supplies to 
carry to their destitute home. Shivering under their 
scanty garments, “with stomachs big as Mammoth 
Cave,” all afternoon they had waited for the train 
which was to bring the needed aid sent by the good 
people Eastward. About them stood a band of anx- 
ious, care-worn farmers, all having come upon the 
same pressing errand as Bess and Johnnie. 
Late in the afternoon the train arrived. The win- 
try twilight had almost set in ere Johnnie and Bess 
had received in full the liberal share of supplies al- 
lotted them. But amore jubilant boy and girl never 
started on ahomeward trip. They had flour, homi- 
ny and ham, tea, coffee, sugar, and other articles of 
food; shoes for the little barefoot brothers, and 
baby Bell, at home; woollen clothes, and even med- 
icine for mother’s chills and father’s rheumatism, 

Johnnie drove his own red Mustang, Prancer, har- 
nessed to a hickory jumper,—a rude but serviceable 
affair, made by Mr. Nelson. 

“Now, then, we must travel lively,” said Johnnie, 
as they glided over the snowy prairie between Fort 


tience. 








He stooped and seized the hatchet; but the hand 
that tried to raise it fell as powerless as the wound- 
ed one, from which the blood was flowing fast. 

“Bessie,” he said, weakly, “I can’t do any more. 
Throw out the hams, and then—” 

Poor Johnnie fainted ere the sentence could be 
finished. 

Brave little Bess! 
peril of that moment. 
hard upon her. 


With aloud click 


Her courage rose to meet the 

The wolves were gathering 
She could almost feel the breath of 
one upon her face. Taking the hatchet from John- 


He made a desperate effort, and reset the charge; | given it such a jerk, that the man who was on the 
but when he had replaced the cylinder, through | Scape watching for me guessed pretty well how 
some mismovement, an accidental ball took flight things had gone, and hauling in steadily, brought 
and lodged in Johnnie’s hand. 
the pistol dropped into the snow beside the way, 
while the wounded hand fell paralyzed. 

Dropping Prancer’s reins, Bess threw her arms | he was clearing the window.” 
about her brother, with a cry of terror. 

“Don’t hold me! See, they’re coming on again! | ™any which firemen have experienced. The follow- 
There’s a hatchet in the bottom of the sleigh that I’d | ing, for instance, is by no means an unusual occur- 
forgotten,” said Johnnie, with desperate impa- 


us both into sight, and then, making adash at us, 
managed to get us into the escape just in the nick of 
time, for the flames burst through, ceiling high, as 


This was a narrow escape, but not more so than 


rence: 

“Not long ago I was at work ina flour-mill that 
had been burnt out. The floors were fire-proof ones, 
and the building was reckoned uncommonly strong, 
and certainly looked it. Well, another man and I 
were working on one of the floors, when the hand 
that was carrying round the refreshments came and 
asked us if we wanted any thing. 

“We both said no, and he turned away; but be- 
fore he had gone many feet [altered my mind and 
thought I would just take a drop of something to 
drink,—for working in a fired building is a hot berth, 
let me tell you, even after the fire has been put out; 
soI stepped after him, and he was just filling me 


Dodge and Smoky Hill timber. 


Fifteen miles home, 


nie’s hand, she dealt a blow that spilt another vic- 
tim’s blood in the pathway of the clamoring pack. 





out a glass of water when there came a crash like a 


‘ok him with her to Mrs. Shelby’s, and as soon as | 


and after sunset. 

“°*Twould be no matter only that pa and ma are 
sick, and they are all so hungry at home,’ said 
Bess. “It’s bright moonlight, and we have a big 
buffalo robe to keep us warm. I’mso glad the grass- 
hoppers couldn’t eat this up anyhow.” 

Wrapping themselves snugly in the robe, Bess and 
Johnnie fell to eating eagerly the supper of crack- 
ers and dried beef they had spared themselves,— 
small, indeed, because of the hungry loved ones! »ered. 
waiting in the prairie cabin. When they had fin- | 





drouth and chinch-bugs did not enter. ° 
The road home led most of the way through Smoky | 


Bess now prepared to throw the hams if more at- | 
tacks were made, but a new circumstance rendered | s 
this unnecessary. Prancer, whose pace had grown | the building had fallen in just where I had been 
slower and slower, suddenly came toa dead halt, ut- | standing not a minute before. 
tering a long, loud neigh. 
expecting to behold some new danger meeting her, 
but experienced joyful relief instead. 
in aclearing in the timber, not far distant from a | 
little cabin, in the door of which a bright light glim- | 


“Help!” called Bess, with all her voice, and then 
| ished, Bess took a nap, while Johnnie whistled soft- | sank down almost as powerless as her wounded 
ly and made future plans, into which grasshoppers, | prother. The settler who owned the cabin heard the 
cry, and hastened out with two stout boys. 


Bess turned her head, 


She was with- 


clap of thunder, just behind me, and turning round, 
I saw—as soon as the dust cleared away a bit—that 


“The other man lay buried in the ruins, stone 
dead, as 1 would have been if I hadn't, by the mer- 
est chance, happened to move. My heart went cold 
as I saw what a narrow escape I had had. I thought 
how true it was what the Scripture says, ‘One shall 
be taken, and the other left.’ 

“That’s always the text I think of when Iseea 
thing of that sort. I might have stepped into the 
danger just as I stepped out of it. Such things look 


When | all chance, but we are all in the Master’s hands, to 


,» and when you enter the door you must 
ys remove your hat when you enter 
Sammie sai 

‘“umie said that he would remember, and he was 


ool as his word, for when they were met at the 
"by the smiling face of Mrs. Shelby, he only 


Hill timber. 


glimmered in the cold, clear sky. 


awoke. Prancer had settled into a lagging gait. 
“Poor little Mustang! how weak he is!” 
Bess, pityingly. 


The trees were thick on either side, | 
but the moon shone brightly overhead, and stars | 


In the loneliest part of the timber tired Bess 


said 
“He’s been so nearly starved all 


| they reached the spot the wolves had vanished. 

Johnnie and Bess were taken to the cabin and 
kindly cared for, and as soon as possible were car- 
ried to their home, some five miles distant. The 
next morning the settler and his boys went through 
the timber on a prospecting tour, and found that six 
wolves had met their death in the fierce combat of 
the night before. 


be taken or left, as He may see fit. It’s a thought 
often gives me heart when I’m about any thing that 
looks particularly dangerous.” 


—_———_+or—_—___— 
DEMOCRATIC EMPEROR. 


The recent story of a well-known Duchess who 
waited half an hour for a porter rather than open a 


»| winter, I’m afraid the trip will use him up entire- 
»8 he stepped after her, he removed his hat, 
after making a very graceful little bow, com- 
“If you please, ma’am, yes, ma’am, no, 


Soa 
“Hush, Bess!’ was Johnnie’s only answer. 
He had thrown off the buffalo robe, and was sit- 

















ma'am, thank you, ma’am.” 
Poor little boy ! 
aunt's face 


Beat was stamped upon the latter. 


When th 


He looked in vain, first into his 
miles of » and then into that of their hostess, for 
dum approval. The former betrayed a mixture 

Sement and chagrin, while only blank amaze- 


“What did the child mean?” asked Mrs. Shelby, 
“y Were comfortably seated in the cosey little | 


ting in an erect and listening attitude. | 
| Bess pushed back her brown hood from her ears, | 
and listened, too. 


howling behind us. Rover didn’t go with us to Fort 





lowing us?” 
Johunie only listened more intently, 











—— 


A RELIC OF ROYALTY. 


South Carolina can contribute to the centennial a 
suggestive relic of the colonial days in the mace used 
by the Sergeant-at-arms of the provincial Senate on | small village at a short distance. On his arrival 
| great occasions. In “Drayton’s Memoirs,’ a note | there, His Majesty got out at the door of the only 
“Johnnie,” she said, at length, “I hear something | thus speaks of it: 


have taken it with him when he took the great seal | 
of the province, but it was fortunately beyond his | very boy who blows the beliows 1s not at home,’ 


door herself, is happily not a just representation of 
all courtly people’s habits: 

“During the journey of the Emperor Joseph II. to 
Italy, one of the wheels of his coach broke down on 
theeroad, so that it was with difficulty he reached a 





blacksmith’s shop the town afforded, and desired 


“This mace is now the only remnant of official | him to repair the wheel without delay. 
Dodge. Do you suppose there’s a strange dog fol-| royalty among ns. Lord William Campbell would | 


“¢*That I would do willingly,’ replied the smith, 


‘put it being holiday, all my men are at church; the 
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“An excellent method then presents of warm- 
ing oneself,’ replied the Emperor, preserving his 
incognito; and he immediately set about blow- 
ing the bellows, while the blacksmith forged the 
iron. The wheel being repaired, six sols were 


demanded for the job, but the Emperor gave six | 


ducats. 

“The blacksmith returned them to the travel- 
ler, saying, ‘Sir, you have made a mistake, and 
instead of six sols you have given me six pieces 
of gold, which no one in the village can change.’ 

““Change them when you can,’ said the Em- 
peror, stepping into the carriage; ‘an Emperor 
should pay for such a pleasure as that of blow- 
ing the bellows.’ ”’ 


RURAL DECORATIONS. 

Many persons have the idea that a house can- 
not be ornamented without the outlay of money. 
So their parlor has a neat carpet, a marble-topped 
table, a sofa and six chairs, and wears a cold sort 





of look, which repels instead of welcomes visitors. 
Some ornaments are needed to break the monot- 
ony of the blank walls, and mantels, and corners 
and to make home homelike. 

Nature, that blessed fairy godmother, has pro- 


’ 


vided rich and beautiful garlands and hangings | 


to grace our homes, which will live and make 
summer within doors, when the snow is flying 
and the winds howling without. 

We will give brief descriptions of a few decora- 
tions that are easily obtained, that may be of 
service to some of our readers. 

Over all the doors and windows, and attached 
to the walls by tacks as fine as needles, and 
which cannot harm them, may be placed beauti- 
fully-arranged wreaths of autumn flowers and 
ferns, passing over the width of the wood-work, 
and falling down a little on either side. These, if 
not too closely fixed, will cast shadows, and give 
the appearance of « fine fresco, The same may be 
done with good effect over the mantelpiece, also, 














Autumn leaves can be easily obtained in Oc- 
tober and November, and a little care will press 
them in heavy books ready for use. They should 
never be varnished, as that not only gives them 
an unnatural glow, but also makes them very 
brittle. 

Another picturesque household ornament is a 
rustic bracket, the material for which is not so 
easily found near our cities. On Cape Cod, at 
Martha’s Vineyard, and in many other localities 
near the sea, and sometimes in swampy woods, 
in the country, may be found old trees, broken 
and falling, whose branches are encrusted with a 
thick net-work of delicate moss. These branches 
are crooked and gnarled into the most fantastic 
shapes, and can be tied together so as to form 
a bracket. On this firmly place a bird’s nest, 
either with with a stuffed bird in it. 
From the lower part let fall a drapery of the 
long, delicate moss, with here and there a gay 
butterfly touched lightly on it, 


eggs, or 


The finest specimens of these mossy branches 
and long moss that we have ever seen, came from 
an old grove on the sea, at Osterville, Mass. They 
had great charms for the summer visitors, nearly 
all of whom carried some of them home for win- 
ter ornaments. One lady of taste, desiring that 
her friends might share in her pleasure, had a 
barrel of branches and moss packed and con- 
veyed by express to one of our loveliest inland 
towns, 


| Appearance, 


A beautiful lambrequin may be made by taste- 
fully arranging pressed woodbine, maple, oak 
and sumach leaves, on a foundation of tarleton 
muslin, and securing them by stitches of silk or 
by mucilage. 








| 
| 


| 


| 











One can have no idea of the lovely effect of 
| these hangings from an upper hall or spare- 
chamber windows; and, indeed, they would grace 
| any parlor not already heavily laden with the 
'costly work of the upholsterer. The expense is 


| very trifling, and the pleasure of gathering and 


| preparing the leaves and vines will more than 
repay the labor, 

| These same bright leaves and vines may be ar- 
| tistieally arranged between two panes of glass, 
| bound together with ribbon and mucilage. Two 
| pieces of the ribbon attached to either upper 
| corner and tied together, will answer to hang it 
by from the catch of the window. This forms a 
beautiful and inexpensive transparency, the light 
striking through the leaves, giving it all the 
richness and brilliancy of stained glass, 

Some flowers dry up and preserve their form, 
instead of falling to pieces and flying off on the 
wings of the wind; and if wewalk in the field 
and the forest in autumn, or even in winter, we 
can make up a bouquet, which, for delicacy and 
beauty, is not surpassed by the glory of the sum- 
mer flowers. 

“Goldenrod” retains all its minute and delicate 
structure, and fades from bright yellow to a pure 
and beautiful silver color. “Hard hack’? with- 
stands storm and cold, and exchanges its dull 
pink to a rich drab; while the “milk-weed,” if in 
a sheltered spot when the pods burst, retains its 
silvery silk and rich, brown leaves. 

















To give brightness to this winter bouquet, add 
| the branches of wild rose, rich with scarlet seed- 
vessels, As early as February, white may be 
}added in the fresh, bursting buds of what the 
childven call “pussy willow.” 
These, with dried grasses, will form a bouquet 
| that might deck a palace; and the names of the 
flowers in it cannot be told by one in every ten of 
those who have lived all their lives in the coun- 
| try . In New England the shrub called the wax 
| plant will add to the charm of a winter bouquet. 
| 


iene oan 
AARON BURR. 

| No public man in American history, except 
| Benedict Arnold, ever experienced such public 
| odium and scorn as Aaron Burr. Possessing 
rare gifts of mind and person, he rose early to 
distinction in the army of the Revolution, and in 
the military family of Washington. 

The success of his subsequent career at the bar 
and in public life has rarely been equalled. He 
was the foremost leader of the Republican party 
in New York, and for a little time it was 
doubtful whether he or Mr. Jefferson would be 
elected President. But his licentious life, his ut- 
| ter want of principle, and his fatal duel with Al- 
;exander Hamilton, ruined him in public esteem, 
jand for thirty years he was despised, and 

shunned, and hated. Mr. Macready, whose di- 
| aries have just been published, when he visited 
this country in 1826, saw him, and writes his im- 
| pressions. “A solitary figure was slowly drag. 
| ging his steps along close to the wall. He was 
below the middle size, dressed in a light gray 
colored suit, which, with his pale complexion, 
gave him in his loneliness something of a ghostly 
When we had passed him, one of 
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my friends asked me, in a significant whisper, if 
I knew who that was. In my replying in the 
negative, he told me he was Col. Burr, who shot 
Hamilton, the Secretary of State, and who had 
been under prosecution for high treason. He 
looked a mysterious shadow of unrepented evil.” 
ee 
AFTER THE STORM. 
After the storm a calm; 
After the bruise a balm; 
For the ill brings good, in the Lord’s own time, 
And the sigh becomes the psalm. 
Bloom is the heir of blight, 
Dawn is the child of night, 
And the rolling change of the busy world 
Bids the wrong yield back the right. 
Truth seemeth oft to sleep, 
Blessings so slow to reap, 
Till the hours of waiting are weary to bear, 
And the courage is hard to keep! 
Nevertheless, I know 
Out of the dark must grow 
Sooner or later, whatever is fair, 
Since the heavens have willed it so. 


Advance. 
_————+oo_—_—__——— 





AMERICAN STUDENTS IN 
EUROPE, 

There is much that is attractive and pleasant 
in the idea of going abroad, especially to the 
young; and it is no wonder that many American 
students are to be found in the famous old uni- 
versities which are scattered through Germany. 

It seems delightful to study amid the strange 
customs and historic scenes of the Old World; to 
vary the routine of mental toil by taking a saun- 
| ter on the banks of the romantic Rhine, or clam- 
| bering up to some hoary old castle ruin, or wan- 
| dering through the halls of a palace or picture 
gallery, or visiting the scenes of great events, or 
watching the curious habits of peasants, 

The German universities, moreover, are 
thought by many to be more thorough and va- 
ried in the education they impart, than those of 
any other country; and so earnest students, as 
well as sentimental ones, those who are eager to 
delve deeper into the knowledge of things, as 
well as those who wish to make study a pastime, 
are in the habit of resorting thither. ; 

As some of our readers may perchance have a 
purpose of going to Germany for study, we will 
give a few practical hints as to the system of ed- 
ucation, and the expense and manner of living 
at the universities. 

We will take Heidelberg as an example. Heidel- 
berg is, with one exception, the oldest of the Ger- 
man universities, having been founded as long 
ago as the fourteenth century, It is situated on 
the River Neckar, but a few miles from the 
Rhine, of which the Neckar is a branch. 

A student starting from New York or Boston 
for Heidelberg, and wishing to go as directly and 
cheaply as possible, will take the German line of 
steamers across the Atlantic, and land either at 
Havre or Hamburg. Heidelberg is about a day 
and night’s journey from either of those places; 
and the cost of reaching it would be somewhere 
between $100 and $120, if the student travels— 
as he may do comfortably—by the second-class 
cars on the other side. . 

On reaching Heidelberg, he will find that he 
will have no difficulty in getting along, even if he 
does not speak German. In every hotel there is 
aclerk or waiter who speaks English. But he 
should not stay long at the hotel. The first thing 
to do is to hunt upa room. He will find a large 
variety of choice; if he wishes to live economi- 
cally, and as most of the students do, he will get 
a room in some street leading off the main street, 
not far from the university buildings. 

A student’s room is usually a long, narrow 
one, with a brick floor, not seldom a single win- 
dow, and plenty of furniture; and it has a small 
alcove at the back for the bed and washstand. 
Such a room may be hired for a dollar or a dol- 
lar and a half a week. 

The students take their breakfasts, and no other 
meals, in their rooms. The breakfast is fur- 
nished by the landlord, who buys the provisions, 
and cooks them, and charges the student cost 
price. It usually consists of a roll of bread, a 
bowl of coffee (such a bowl as some of us eat 
bread and milk out of), and perhaps a chop, 
steak, slice of ham, or boiled eggs. The break- 
fast costs fifteen or twenty cents a day. 

For dinner, the students resort to boarding- 
clubs, where often there are thirty or forty at the 
table. The dinner is usually at one, and costs 
almost forty cents a day. At five or six in the 
evening, the students resort to restaurants for a 
cup of coffee, or chocolate, and bread. 

Clothing is very cheap compared with this 
country, and the university fees are but a trifle. 
We know that, not long ago, in Heidelberg, they 
were only nine dollars a year, and they are prob- 
ably little or no moie now. We may reckon the 
necessary expenses of a student at Heidelberg at 
from four hundred to four hundred and fifty 
dollars a year. 





The system of study is entirely by lectures and 


examinations, A student may take up any stud. 
| ies and as many studies as he chooses. He hears 
| lectures on the subjects thus chosen, and meap. 
| while keeps pace with them by studying in his 
|room, or with a tutor privately hired. Before 
taking the degrees conferred in the different 
courses, he has to pass examinations on the lec. 
tures he has heard. He may attend the lectures 
or not, as he pleases; but unless he does, he wi] 
fail in the examinations, and so lose his degrees, 

The student thus enjoys entire liberty. The 
university binds him by but few rules and regu. 
lations. He may go and come as he pleases, 

It is hardly necessary to say that before attend. 
ing the lectures he must understand German, 
Some students learn it before going, and others 
go to the university town, and begin their stud. 
ies by learning the language on the spot. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The International Sabbath School Convention 
recently met in Baltimore, and the statistics pub. 
lished are of startling magnitude. The number 
of Sabbath schools in the country is sixty-eight 
thousand, two hundred and nine; of teachers 
and officers, seven hundred and forty thousani, 
nine hundred and seventy-nine; and of scholars, 
five million, six hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand, three hundred and sixty-seven. The whole 
Sabbath school force, therefore, is six million, 
three hundred and seventy-three thousand, four 
hundred thirty-six, or about one-sixth of the en- 
tire population of the land. 

These figures have an important bearing on so- 
cial and religious questions often discussed at 
the fireside and in the public journals, They 
suggest the power inherent in the Sabbath school 
organization. 

Nearly six million members of this powerful 
league are children, and it is well known that 
the impressions received in childhoud have a 
permanent force. The ideas that rule the inner 
lives of men and women commonly take shape 
by the age of sixteen, and the majority of Sab- 
bath school scholars are under that age. 

This immense Sabbath school army awakens 
doubts of the truth of the remark, so often 
heard, that our age is noted for unbelief, and has 
fallen away from the old faith. The remark is 
not a novel one. It has been repeated in every 
age of which history preserves the record, in 
pagan no less than in Christian times. 

But how can unbelief create such a mighty or- 
ganization as the Sunday schools of the land? 
If men were given over to skepticism they would 
not send their children to Sabbath schools, nor 
contribute the large sums needed to make the 
institution so well organized and effective. The 
host of workers in Sabbath schools, and the 
larger host of supporters, must be believers in 
the Bible. And the fact that a large majority of 
the children of the United States are found in 
the schools, proves that belief is common, and 
the interest in the Bible general. 

It is worthy of note that Sabbath schools, on 
the grand scale they now occupy, are the birth 
of our age. Religious instruction of children is 
as old as Christianity, and has taken on various 
forms in eighteen centuries. But Sunday schools, 
in their present form, have grown up within the 
memory of living men. Their existence may be 
said to run side by, side with that of steam,—the 
chief force in modern industry. It is interesting 
to trace the rise and development of these two 
great forces, the one, material and scientific, the 
other, moral and spiritual. They are, perhaps, 
allied, and may be regarded as mutual helpers 
towards a siate of perfection which man is ever 
struggling to attain. 

The subject is one of great interest, for the life 
of the next generation must be moulded by the 
Sabbath school to a large degree. All religious 
proceedings are important, in view of the power 
which religion has over the minds of men. But 
of all religious matters in this country since the 
Revolution, the foundation and growth of Sab 
bath schools take precedence, for these schools 
have become the chief feeders of the church. 


+o —_—_ 


CENTENNIAL FOR BOSTON BOYS. 

While centennial celebrations are carried on with 
enthusiasm at Lexington, and Concord, and Bunker 
Hill, and are in reserve at other historic places it 
may be well for Boston boys to take one in hand. In 
the year before the Revolution began, they 
in full measure the excited feelings of their paren 
As was natural, they took boyish ways of showing 
their patriotism. One of the most common was 10 
engage in mimic battles, in which British and Amer 
cans were contending parties, and where the British 
always took to their heels. 

On one occasion, when they had carried = 
sport toa higher pitch than usual, in ary 
snow-fort on the Common, and putting in red jae 
ets to represent the British, some soldiers pnp 
the insult, and tore down the fort. The boys aa 
this in high dudgeon, and chose a committee to ew 
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ter acomplaint to Gen. Gage. They waited on the 
General with great dignity, and, with boyish spirit 
and eloquence, pleaded their right to play, unmo- 
ested, on the Common. It was the play-ground of | 
the town, and ought to be free from the intrusion of 
meddlesome soldiers. They claimed the rights of 
free-born boys, and demanded protection in their 
sports. The General was good-humored enough to 
ot their request, and this was, probably, the first 
yictory over the British soldiers. Why shouldn’t | 
the boys celebrate ? | 
| 


ee 
A WONDERFUL GENIUS, 

Mr. Greville, in his interesting Memoirs, pays a 
high tribute to the genius and marvellous knowledge 
of Lord Brougham, whom he did not personally like, 
putcalls him the most extraordinary man he ever 
knew. At a dinner, one day, given by a famous 
prewer, the host began to speak of his trade, when | 
Brougham took up the subject, and gave a minute | 
account of all the processes of brewing, and of the | 
machinery used, even to the feeding of the cart- 
horses. The company listened in amazement. Ata 
Jater stage the account-books were brought in, and 
Brougham started off in a learned strain on the dif- 
ferent methods of book-keeping, and their merits. 

At another time he went with a company to the 
British Museum, and the officers of the Museum 
met them with great ceremony. One of them began 
to explain the curiosities, but Brougham took the 
words out of his mouth, and did all the talking from 
that time till they left, as if his life had been spent | 
only insuch studies. The company and the ofiicers | 
listened in wonder at the knowledge, and in amuse- | 
ment at the display. Mr. Greville mentions that the | 
poet Rogers once said of Brougham, when he had | 
leftacompany, “This morning Solon, Lycurgus, De- | 
mosthenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord 
Chesterfield, and a great many others went away in 
one post-chaise.”’ 





LIVING IN GLASS HOUSES, 

Sharp critics sometimes condemn in others faults 
which are conspicuous in themselves. An amusing 
instance of this happened in the famous trial of 
Queen Caroline of England. Lord Landerdale, one 
of the prosecutors in behalf of the king, aimed to 
prove that the Queen had kept disreputable society. 
She had been intimate with a Countess T., in Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

It turned out that the Countess spoke only a pro- 
Yncial dialect, very different from the pure Tuscan. 
lord Landerdale pressed this fact very urgently, as 
aproof that the Countess was a vulgar woman, un- 
worthy to be an associate of the Queen. The fact, 
wcolored by his satires and invectives, seemed to 
nake a strong impression, When & nwvic le~4 on the 
Queen’s side asked one of the witnesses,— 

“Have the goodness to state whether the Count- 
es T. spoke Italian with as broad an accent as the 
noble Earl who has just sat down speaks with his 
native tongue ?”” 

This was a sharp home-thrust, for Lord Lander- 
dale was notorious for his broad Scottish brogue; 
and the inference was inevitable, that if the Count- 
ess was vulgar from her dialect, the same charge 
would lie against the Earl. He made no more use 
of that argument. 





THE FIRST OVAL LATHE. 

William Murdock, the inventor of the oval lathe, 
was a poor millwright. He was a good workman, 
but rather shiftless, until he came into the employ 
of Boulton & Watt, the English manufacturers of 
steam-engines in the last century. The way in which 
the millwright first attracted the attention of these 
great machinists is thus told: 


Somewhere about the year 1780, a travelling millwright, 
weary and foot-sore, and with the broadest of Northern 
Doric accent, stopped at a factory in England and asked 
forwork. His aspect indicated beggary, and the proprie- 
tor, Mr. Boulton, had bidden him seek some other work- 
shop, when, as the man was turning sorrowfully away, 
he suddenly called him back, saying,— 

“What Kind of hat’s yon ye have on your head, my 
man?” 


“It’s just timmer, sir,” replied the man. 
“Timmer, my man!” ejaculated the manufacturer. 
“Just let me look at it. Where on earth did you get it?” 
“I just turned it in the lathe,” said the mechanic, witha 
finsh of pride. 
_ “But it’s oval, not round, my man,” said Mr. Boulton, 
in surprise; “‘and lathes turn things round.” . 
“A-weel, I just gar’d the lathe gang anither gait to 
lease me; and 1’d a long journey before me, and I thocht 
dhave a hat to keep out water; and I had na muckle to 
spare, so 1 just make ane.” 


The man was a born inventor, but he didn’t know 


as to our relations with 
| hand, and party spirit ran high. 
circumstances that Judge Hopkinson was applied to 
to write a patriotic son 
oughly American, patriotic, and free from all con- 
nection with partisan politics. 
the story of the origin of the hymn: 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





War seemed at 
It was under these 


France. 


o: 
5» 


oue which should be thor- 


The Judge thus tells 


The theatre was then open in Philadelphia, A 
young man belonging to it whose talent was known 
as a singer, was about to take his benefit. I had 
known him when he was at school. On this ac- 
quaintance he called on me on Saturday afternoon, 
his benetit being announced for the following Mon- 
day. He said he had twenty boxes taken, and his 
prospect was that he should suffer a loss instead of 
recelving a benefit from the performance; but that 
if he could get a patriotic song adopted to “The Pres- 
ident’s March,’’—then the popular air—he did not 
doubt of a full house; that the people of the theatri- 
cal corps had been trying to accomplish it, but were 
satisfied that no words could be composed to suit the 
music of that march. 

I told him I would try for him. He came the next 
afternoon, and the song, such as it is, was ready for 
him. It was announced on Monday morning, and 
the theatre was crowded to excess, and so continued, 
night after night, for the rest of the whole season, 
It was also sung at night in the streets by large as- 
semblies of citizens, including members of Congress. 
The enthusiasm was general, and the song, I may 
say, was heard in every part of the United States. 





—<<p—____—_——— 
COURTESY. 

If from no other principle, young men would find 
that it paid best to be civil and polite to customers, 
Incivility is always a mark of ill-breeding; and a 
true gentleman could no more be guilty of discour- 
tesy than of dishonesty. The following, from the 
New York correspondent of the Boston Journal, is as 
good as a whole volume—and even better—on the 
subject of commercial courtesy. 


In one of our large hotels a young man has a very 
large salary as room-clerk. He has the faculty of 
stowing people away in all sorts of unmentionable 
places in his hotel, and making the guests feel happy 
aboutit. His stock of politeness and good-humor 
neverrun empty. 

Stout, of the Shoe and Leather Bank, is celebrated 
for his financial suecess and for his inexhaustible 
good-nature. He is never so busy but he has a kind 
word for the humblest. When they are rushing 
things in the bank, Mr, Stout always finds time to 
say, “Take a seat; I'll be at leisure in a moment.” 
A man came into the bank the other day and opened 
an account. 

“I came here,’ he said, “not simply because I 
knew my money would be safe with you, but because 
youare alwayscivil. Lhave been a depositorin 
Bank for many years. I went in to-day to see the 
cashier. I knew him when he had no society to 
boast of, and hardly money enough to pay for a din- 
ner at a cheap restaurant. I laid my hat on the 
desk, which I suppose I had no business to do. He 
waved his hand with an imperious air, and said, 
‘Take this hat off.’ 

“I removed my hat, when he said, ‘Now I will hear 
what you have to say.’ 

«<T’ve nothing + cay to yon,’ L repliea. 





*Twas you! Won't you catch it, though! It’s my 
house! Who's afraid of you? Get out of this room 
irectly! Do you hear me? Dear me,I never did 
such a thing in all my born days! 


+> 





“YOU MIGHT HAVE SAID, ‘o!’” 

Many persons do not know when or how to open 
“The sacred source of sympathetic tears.” They are 
either not apt in expressing tenderness, or are too 
thoughtless to consider the value of the expression. 
The following incident is a very brief, but a very 
pointed sermon to unsympathetic persons: 

An eminent clergyman in Trenton, N.J., sat in his 
study, some time since, busily engaged in preparing 
his Sunday sermon, when his little boy toddled into 
the room, and holding - his pinched finger, said, 
with an expression of suffering, “Look, papa, how I 
hurtit.” The father, interrupted in the middle of a 
sentence, glanced hastily at him, and, with just the 
slightest tone of impatience, said, “I can’t help it, 
sonny.” 

The little fellow’s eyes grew bigger, and, as he 
turned to go out, he said in a low voice, “Yes, you 
could; you might have said, “O!” 

He 
PROMPT JUSTICE, 

Justice is generally represented as blindfolded, 
and there are those who think that she should also 
be depicted as shod with lead. She is certainly very 
dull and very slow at times, but not always. For 
instance, they had a very prompt case of justice at 
Albany the other day: 

A man visited the penitentiary in the morning to 
see a friend; in the evening he stole $50; next day 
he was tried, convicted and sentenced, and the same 
night he slept with his friend in that institution as a 
regularly initiated member. 





ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
TO BE GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Companion. 


hese Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION before July 1, 1875. 


1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost 





1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, co: $550 
2D SPE BIE GUN wacancecncsscsonececsscnsel 450 
1 Upright American Parlor Organ, cost.$375 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ $300 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ S21 


2 Waltham Gold Watches, stem sores. 










cost ot e7 50 
3 Walthan 
cost oF ¢ 125 


aC 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, cost of each....%100 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
ceeners, cost of each 


6 Gold Watches, I 


Keepers, cost of each GO 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting C: 
keeners, costof each...... 50 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting 
keepers, cost of each 35 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting C: 
keepers, cost of each........ R25 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting C good time- 
NOODOTS, CONE OL CROR cece secoscceeccecencceve $20 





I web to the book-keu? ~ ’.~dered my account « 
be made up, took the bank’s check 1ur $42,000, and 
this I wish to deposit.” 

The President and cashier represent two styles of 
business common in New York, Sauciness does not 
bear a high commercial value among the financial 
men of the city. 


+> 
+o 





LOOK AFTER THE EXTREMITIES, 


Though the limbs and extremities of the invalid 
should claim especial attention, yet the hands and 
arms, the feet and legs of not one in a thousand are 
clad as they ought to be. From the standpoint of 
health, the dress of feeble women, and of men, also, 
is simply outrageous. A writer on this topic utters 
these sensible words: 

The central portions of the body are overburdened 
often with clothing, while the limbs are almost 
always insufticiently clad. The shoes are thin, 
stockings delicate, pants fine and only lined around 
the waist, while over abdomen and loins the clothing 
is doubled or trebled. How can any one expect to 
regain health under such circumstances? Health 
depends upon a balanced circulation, and the blood 
circulates from within. As power begins to dimin- 
ish, the circulation fails in the extremities, and the 
blood is retained in and about the central organs. 
Clothing retains heat, and heat retains blood; so 
where most clothing is, there, other things — 
equal, the most blood will be found. To call bl 
into the extremities and external capillaries is one 
of the important objects of all good treatment, and 
proper clothing is a necessary adjunct. 


> 





TO EASE A COUGH. 


C 
®% Silver Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 








THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 

The third Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 

The Three American Parlor Organs.—These 
are from the manutactory of S. D. & H. Smith. No 
Organs have been more sought throughout the country 
than those of these manufacturers—and certainly none 
are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 
Watch Company now furnish a watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. These that we offer rank 
among their best time-keepers. 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. 








A Patent Pocket Tool Holder. 





Tool Holder. 
We consider this Pocket Tool Holder the best and most 


convenient ever invented. It is made of Hard Maple, 
with a Lignum-Vitz cap. The handle is hollow. Init 





or two persons in an audience cough, there is a gen- 
eral hacking, hemming and coughing. This is due 
to nervous sympathy, and as it can be, should be re- 
sisted: 








it. By his ingenuity he had invented the oval lathe, 
one of the most useful of machines. He had made 
his hat with it, and the hat made his fortune. Great 
events often result from seeming trifles. Mr. Boul- 
ton was a sharp man of business. He saw that the 
man who could turn out of a block of wood an oval 
hat, was too valuable a workman for the firm of 
Boulton & Watt to lose sight of. William Murdock 
was then and there employed. In 1784 he made the 
first wheeled vehicle impelled by steam in England, 
—made it with his own hands and brains. He gained 
fame and fortune, but the “timmer” hat, made fora 
long journey and to keep out water, was the corner- 
stone of both. 
—_—_—_+o+——_—___—— 


HAIL COLUMBIA. 


During these two centennial years there will be 
Many occasions to sing “Hail Columbia,” which, 
along with “Yankee Doodle,” the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and “My Country, ’tis of Thee,” has the 
honor of being a national hymn. “Hail Columbia” 
Was written under peculiar circumstances, by Joseph 
Hopkinson, a native of Philadelphia, a Judge of the 
United States District Court, and a gentleman of 
culture. In 1798, the country was divided in opinion 


The best method, according to the London Lancet, 
of easing a cough, is to resist it with all the force of 
will possible until the amount of phlegm becomes 
so great that there is something to cough against, 
when it will come up with comparatively little dif- 
ficulty. A great deal of hacking, hemming and 
coughing in invalids is purely nervous, or from the 
force of habit. This is shown by the frequency 
when the thoughts are turned to the difficulty, and 
the comparative rarity when the attention is engaged 
in other directions. 


Our readers, if they learn the lesson which the 
Lancet would teach, will see that the way to stop 
coughing is to stop it. 





“ HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 

When Shakespeare originated this phrase, we 
wonder if he had any of the following too familiar 
expressions in his mind, which the Church Union 
has gathered in one suggestive paragraph : 

Stop your noise! Shut up this minute! I'll box 
your ears! Hold your tongue! Let me be! Get 
out! Behave yourself! I won’t! You shall! Never 


mind! You'll catch it! Put away those a 
You'll kill yourself! Mind your own business! 7 


Our readers have probably noticed that when one 


are packed twenty cast-steel tools. This Tool Holder can 
be adjusted so as to hold any thing from a cambric needle 
to an eight-inch mill file. It can be carried in the pocket, 


For Beauty of Polish 
liness, Durability & C 


STOVE POLISH) 


p 


MORSE BROS., Prop’rs 





Canton, Mass. 


In Actual Use: 


MORE THAN 


14,000 


ESTEY ORGANS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 


Gar SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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WANTED, 


Energetic and reliable agents, of both sexes, to sella 
sterling Family Book, 

“HOME WORSHIP,” 
by Rev. Dr. Joserpu R, THOMrson. Agents of charac- 
ter and good address will find this an unusually attrac- 
tive work to canvass for. For terms and territory address 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, — 22—3t 


NHEAPEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD— 
THE BRITISH CLASSICS.—Each complete, well 
printed, good paper, sent to any reader of TuHE Youtn’s 
COMPANION, post-paid, by return mail, at the following 
yrices: Shakespeare, 60 cts; Byron, 50; Scott, 25; Gold- 
smith, 40; Burns, 25; Arabian Nights, 25; Milton, 25; 
Cowper, 25; Wordsworth, 25; Moore, 25. Inclose the 
money to HAZZARD & SON, Booksellers and Publish- 
ers, Monongahela City, Penn, Each book contains the 
entire poems of the author named, illustrated by portrait 
and index complete, without abridgment, being the cheap- 
est books ever printed. 22—2¢ 






HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
26 School Street, Boston, 
Have just published the following New Books for children: 
LITTLE FOLKS AT REDBOW. 





By Mrs. Mary A. DENISON. 1 Vol. l6mo. 362 pp. $1 50. 
A SPIRIT IN PRISON: 
Or, THE PASTOR’S SON. 
By Ciara F, GuERNSEY. 1 Vol. l6mo. 304 pp. $1 25. 
STONES AND DIAMONDS. 
By Mrs. E. E. Borp. 1 Vol. I6mo. 272 pp. $1 25. 


ALFRED AND HIS MOtnen, 
Or, SEEKING THE KINGDOM, 


By KaTHERINE S. May. 1 Vol. 18mo. 154 pp, 60cents. 





LOOKING UPWARD: 
Or, THE STORY OF WILHELM DEREMEN, 


Translated from the French, by HreLrex G. BLYTHE. 
1 Vol. 18mo. 155 pp. 60 cents, 





BRIGHT GEMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
12 Vols. 32mo. $3 00. 

Sandy Duncan. Marie’s Reward, 

Tiny’s Musical Box. Poor Vat. 

Ruth Dean’s Birthday, Word in Season. 

Terence Moran, Waking Up. 

Little Trapper Boy. Bound Girl. 

Boy not made to Mind. Caught in her Own Trap. 


Please address your orders to 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
26 School Street, Boston. 
Send for our full catalogue; over forty series of books 
for the young. 21—2teow _ 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
37—ly 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


60 varieties, 28 cents; 360 varieties, $3.10; 68 page Cata- 
logue, 25 cents; Circulars, 3 cents. Stamp Albums, 50 








and yet the tools it contains are so many, and so varied, 
and of such a convenient size, as to make it almost a ne- 
cessity to any boy or to any family. 


ITLL 


The Tools contained in the Holder. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, $1 00. 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 


50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- | 


sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. Also full direc- 
tions. Sent by mail, postpaid, for ®1 25. }f 








_— of the above articles sent, postage 
, 
y 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, 








tellma! You mean yy, There, I told you so! 
did! I will have it! O, look what you have done! 





BOSTON, MASS. 


cents to $10. F. TRIFET, 99 Court St., Boston, 
Mass. Established in 1s66. 6 

¢ For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 

$5000 Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure. 

Large bottles 35 cents. Samplefree. Dr. F. 

GOLD W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 5—ly 


LINNEA rellef 4 eTTTTM 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. 22 
| RE ; 


harlestown, Mass. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
SENT treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 

Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
eases, etc., etc., will FRE be sent by mail free of 

0 





charge to any one send- ing their address to 
Sen S.&. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
. (~The standard receipts in this 

book are worth hundreds of dollars to any Be 


TS ost Magnificent 


EVER OFFERED. LOCAL AGENTS 
wanted everywhere for Tae Ecuo,® weekly family and literary 
journal, of 16 large pages. Subscription, $3.25. With Tux Ecuois 
gi b ificently bound quarto volume, pe say Amer- 
i ted b delineation of American scenery. 

Nee ee eee” Saaatfeatty Tiedreted Cirasler free.’ Ie 
) 39 Beekman St., New York. 


Largest 7 y 
DAVID WILLIAMS & CO. ,( Box 2177. 
| Bila Ae St MAR Bln Re Pe 
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THE YOUTH’S 


go to the window, stand erect and look in, and, 
paee being admitted, would have a play with 


Next, in order to hide the rib, the worker with | heard the old man’s voice, for he suspended his 
a blunt knife twists here and there some hairs of | labor, and_ leaning upon his hoe, he faced the 
the feather spirally over the rib until it is com-| house, and directly afterwards came the faint 





For the Companion. 


TWINS. 


How funny it must feel to look so alike! 
Do you know, it’s a positive truth 

That whenever I meet with those twins, the two Browns, 
I cannot tell Kitty from Ruth? 


Of course it is pleasant for each one to have 
A sister so lovingly dear; 

I'm told that they never once fought in their lives, 
Though that sounds remarkably queer! 


But then just imagine resemblance like theirs, 
In form, height, eyes, noses and hair, 

It’s like never being exactly yourself, 
Nor yet someone else, I declare! 


Perhaps I am wrong, but the matter strikes me 
As something unpleasantly odd 

That two human beings should differ, you know, 
Ilardly more than two peas in a pod! 


Now I, when I wear a new dress, always take 
Solid comfort, I say without shaine; 

But ’twould spoil all the fun if a girl at my side 
Had a dress on precisely the same! 

And how do they each tell their garments apart ? 
Why, does one wear the other’s new hat’? 

I should certainly faney, of all earthly things 
Fit to madden a saint, it was that! 


Well, well, I daresay I'm a curious child, 
Full of crotchets no less than of sins, 
But thongh Ruth and Kitty seem happy enough, 
I’m awfully glad J/’m not twins! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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For the Companion. 


NEVER AGAIN. 
From the land of the Covenanters comes to us 
this quaint but modern story. 


er was laboring in the Scottish Highlands. He 


found a community in one of the Black Moun- | 


tain glens so ignorant of the Gospel that they 
were almost heathen, 
sung together, as many of them as he could, and 
at the close of day, under the open sky, he 
preached of « loving God, and of His Son, as the 
Saviour of sinners, 

When he had finished, he was very weary and 
hungry, and he frankly said so to the men about 
him. 


hospitality. 
fAYinG 
miglit 
would 
good-natured, and she might not, 
As this was the only invitation given, the 


give him some supper. 


preacher accepted it, dubious as it was, and went | 


to the house. 

The woman was gracious enough to ask him if 
he would have something to eat, and he thanked 
her, and said he would be extremely glad to stay 
to tea. He sat down, and, while she busied her- 
self about supper, he sang the 
hymn, 


well - known 


“QO, sing to me of heaven,” &e. 

The refrain of the hymn has suffered many 
variations in going the rounds of the Christian 
world, and, as he repeated it, it ran in this home- 
ly fashion: 

“T'll never be cross any more, 

I'll never be cross any more, 

In heaven above, where all is love, 
I'll never be cross any more.” 


The good man’s happy temper quite won the | 


shrewish housewife. She not only fed him 
bountifully, but asked him to stay all night. He 
accepted the invitation, and his pleasant ways 
and his glad piety impressed th 


and more, 


woman more 
In the morning he left the house, 
praying God's blessing upon it. 


Four years passed before the preacher entered | 
IIe at once sought the! 


that wild glen again. 
family who had entertained him. 
prise and sorrow, he found the woman dying. 
Friends were standing about her bed. They said 
she was insensible, but when they whispered the 
minister’s name in her ear, she opened her eyes 
and looked on him. Immediately a smile came 
over her features, and, putting her weak hands 
together, she began to sing, softly,— 
“T'll never be cross any more.”” 

Her voice soon sank away, and she ceased to 
breathe. But the smile remained on her face 
when she was dead. The single visit of that man 
of God, with his Christian cheerfulness and song, 
had taught the benighted woman almost all she 
knew of heaven. 

And it pointed her soul the right way. 

dcnaicuninbinlibiibiaats 
TRIP. 

A lady at Eggleston Square has a cat and a 
dog who are the best of friends, and who make 
the house lively with their gambols. 
Trip has “brought up” 


She says 
three kittens. One of 
these she gave to a neighbor, and for a long time 
after, Trip called upon her every day. He would 


A devoted preach- | 


Ile called together, and | 


But the ignorant and staring glen-dwell- 
ers by no means vied with each other in offers of 


She might be} 


To his sur- | 


| the kitten, and then return home, to repeat the 
same the next day. This couple are matched by 
another at Natick, who are on the best of terms. 
When puss had kittens, the dog refused to allow 
her to carry them by the nape of the neck, growl- 
ing at her when she attempted to do so. But 
| puss persisted, and finally the dog acquiesced, and 
lat length did the same thing himself. — Our 
| Dumb Animals. 


+e 
A CHILD WITH TWO HOMES. 
Too many poor little wretches in the world 
would be glad of one home, but the other ex- 
treme is sometimes met. A strange case of a 
child, claimed and passionately loved by two 
mothers, came before a judge, recently, in Sac- 
ramento, Cal., and he had to decide to which of 
them the little girl belonged. Singularly enough, 
the law gave the child to the adopted mother, 
but the judge decided the case, by “equity” and 
natural right, in favor of the real mother. The 
St. Louis Republican tells the story as follows : 


Nine years ago Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Smith 
lost their two children, and the grief of the 
mother was so great that Mr. Smith advertised 
| for an infant for adoption, thinking that a little 
one in the house would oceupy the time and 
might win the affections and save the life of his 
sorrowing wife. About the same time a Mrs. 
Ladd, of San Francisco, advertised an infant a 
year old for adoption. 
The parties met and a bargain was struck. 
The mother, who was distressingly poor at the 
| time, entered into a written contract with the 
| Smiths to wholly surrender her child to their 

keeping end care and ownership. Thus she gave 
} and signed away her flesh and blood for its own 
good, and became voluntarily childless. 

In time Mrs. Ladd’s condition changed. She be- 
came Mrs. Goldin, and well-to-do, even wealthy. 
As years went on she began to have ceaseless 
yearnings for her child, and made overtures to 
| the Smiths to get her offspring back. 
| Inthe meantime the Smiths’ condition changed. 

They were quite poor, but loved the growing lit- 
| tle girl, and provided for her as well as they 
were able. They rejected Mrs. Goldin’s offers of 
money and lands in exchange for the cancelling 
of the contract and the return of the girl to the 
| mother’s care and keeping. 

Mrs. Goldin then offered to make the Smiths 
a present of a house adjoining her dwelling, on 
condition that they would live in it, and bring 
her daughter next door to her heart and home. 

This offer the Smiths declined, probably be- 


coe aw | CUSE..they, vere inMaus Authecnebeckols se 
go home with him, and perhaps his wife 


their adopted daughter. 


They knew the power 
| of a mother’s love. 


They were immovable. 

No offers of a worldly gain could tempt them 
| into the dangers of such a loss. This proves 
how strong their love was, too. 

The mother had been long contributing to her 
| daughter’s maintenance, and could restrain her 
| yearning heart no longer. The girl was now 
ten years old. The case was taken to court. 
The girl herself was bright, and understood the 
situation. While her affection was strong for 
her foster-parents, she had learned to love her 
mother ant to sympathize with her. 

She behaved herself becomingly. The judge 
passed upon the validity of the contract, and 
said that outside of all other considerations the 
interest of the child imperatively demanded that 
he should award the custody of her to her moth- 
er, and it was so ordered by the court. The 
mother wept tears of joy as she clasped her dar- 
ling, and the poor old couple wept tears of grief 
at the loss of theirs, and the little girl wept be- 
tween them—she scarcely knew why. Probably 
she had the strange feeling of being loved too 
| much for her own perfect happiness just then. 


a 
ORNAMENTAL FEATHERS. 

“Fine feathers make fine birds,” says the prov- 
erb. Yes, that is true, but it requires much la- 
bor and skill to make the feathers so fine that 
the “birds” will desire to wear them. Few who 
jauntily wear an ornamental feather realize how 
deftly the hands of women have worked to give 
to it the graceful curve of beauty. In Vienna, 
Austria, about two hundred and forty women 
and apprentices are employed in the manufac- 
ture of ornamental feathers. The following ac- 
count of the method is taken from an English 
journal: 


The coloring is done by men, the other pro- 
cesses mostly by women. African ostrich feath- 
ers are most usually manufactured. These are 
white, black, gray and dapple, and are classified 
according to quality, as “prima,” “secunda,’” 
&e. Other feathers frequently worked are those 
of the white heron, bird of paradise and mara- 
boo (there are genuine maraboo feathers and 
false). The white prima ostrich feather is the 
finest of all. 

The feather is cleaned first by a cold soap bath, 
well washed twice or thrice, and then put into 
warm soap baths, afterwards well washed in cold 
water, then blued a little, pressed, and swung to 
and froin the air until the hairs have spread 
and the feather is quite dry. 

Next, with a small, sharp knife, the strong rib 
at the back is cut away. The feather loses its 
stiffness, and acquires pliability. With small 
| feathers this is attained by scraping the rib with 
| glass. Then the hairs on each side of the rib are 

made to curl in, with a blunt knife, and the re- 
| quisite uniformity of shape is given them by 
| combing them over a slightly-warmed iron, 





letely concealed by them. The feather is then | 
threaded with a wire, folded in paper, and so | 
completed. | 

The same process is followed with gray and | 
black ostrich feathers, except that the gray are 
generally, and the black always colored. White 
feathers are only colored for some particular 
fashion of color, as blue, rose, violet, &c. 

If the hair on a feather is not dense enough, or 
the feather is defective, the two or three feath- 
ers are sewn together and curled. This is done 
with both short and long feathers. 

Long feathers are called “leaf feathers,’ “Am- 
azons;” short feathers, generally three of a bun- 
dle, are called “panache.” Single and sewn | 
feathers are distinguished in both. | 

The hair of the ostrich feather is also much | 
used for the manufacture of fancy feathers; 
cockades, fringes, &c., are made of these. The 
feathers are twined by a machine, and then 
joined to the hairs of other feathers. These 
combinations are called “pleureuses,”’ and pieces 
of ostrich feather are sewn together to a length 
of some ells, and called “bordures,” and are 
used to decorate dresses. 

There is an American ostrich feather called | 
“vulture,” which is worked like the African, but | 
is inferior to it in quality. Tempting white 
feathers, called maraboo, are much worked. 
They are used for fancy feathers, the points of 








small white or colored pigeon feathers, and very 
small fragments of silk and the like are joined 
on to them. ‘“Bordures,” for ball dresses, are | 
made of them. It is evident, from this account, 

that “to show the white feather’ is a process 

which entails some trouble and expense. 





For the Companion. 


FIDELITY. 


When spring-time comes, with buds and flow’rs, 
And bird-notes fall from every tree; 
When on the leaves the passing show’rs 
Break the long gleam of sunny hours, 
I'll think of thee. 


When summer comes, with gorgeous hue, 

And round the roses hums the bee; 

When flowerets bathe their leaves in dew, 

And swallows flit the perfume through, 
"ll think of thee. 


When autumn comes, with golden store, 
And hearts with peace and joy beat tree; 
When Plenty calls at every door, 
Bestowing goods on rich and poor, 

I'll think of thee. 
When wintry winds, with wailing sound, 
Sweep o’er the wild and nak’d lea; 
When drifting snows conceal the ground, 
And desolation reigns around, 

I'll think of thee. 


Aye, think of thee, my hope, my pride! 
My darling child, 5 Lanta : be, 
In fy “ss u art by my side; ,. 
a eath e pals life's »-- vie tide, 
Tn eas JifGisee | ; 
ee ee 
BEAUTY OF JEWESSES. 

It is related that Chateaubriand, on returning 
from his Eastern travels, was asked if he could 
assign a reason why the women of the Jewish 
race were so much handsomer than the men, 
when he gave the following: 


CARLO. 


Jewesses, he said, have escaped the curse which 
alighted upon their husbands, fathers and sons. 
Not a Jewess was to be seen among the crowd of 
priests and rabble who insulted the Son of God, 
scourged Him, crowned Him with thorns, and 
subjected Him to infamy and the agony of the 
cross. The women of Judea believed in the Sav- 
iour, and assisted and soothed him under afflic- 
tion. A woman of Bethany poured on His head 
precious ointment, which she kept in alabaster 
vases. The sinner anointed His feet with per- 
fumed oil, and wiped them with her hair. 

Christ, on His part, extended mercy to the 
Jewesses. He raised from the dead the son of 
the widow of Nain, and Martha’s brother, Laz- 
arus. He cured Simon’s mother-in-law and the 
woman who touched His garment. To the Sa- 
maritan woman He was a spring of living water, 
and a compassionate Judge to the woman of adul- 
tery. The daughters of Jerusalem wept over 
Him; the holy women accompanied Him to Cal- 
vary; brought Him balm and spices; weeping, 
saw Him at thesepulchre. “Woman, why weep- 
est thou?” 

His first appearance after the resurrection was 
to Mary Magdalen. He said to her, “Mary!” 
At the sound of His voice Mary Magdalen’s eyes 
were opened, and she answered, ‘“‘Master!’’ The 
reflection of some beautiful ray must have rested 
on the brow of Jewesses. 


—_——+or—_—_——— 


MADE AN EAR-TRUMPET OF 
THEM. 


The following amusing story is told in one of 
our exchanges, showing how some gentlemen in 


knowing it: 


Two Boston editors dodged away into New 
Hampshire upon a fishing and hunting excursion. 
One bright morning—it was in September—they 
took a team and set forth with their fishing-rods, 
bound for a rare day’s sport. A few miles away 
they came to a very neat and comfortable-look- 
ing farm-house, with substantial outbuildings, 
from the porch of which approached an aged 
man, who hailed them as they came up. 

“What is it?” asked Bill, as he drew in the 
reins, and came toa stop. “We are in a hurry.” 

Instead of replying in words, the old man sim- 
ply waved his hand, and then turning to his 
fields, he shouted, at the top of his voice,— 

“Timothy! Timothy!” 











Onr two sportsmen looked in that direction 
and saw, nearly a quarter of a mile off, a boy 
engaged in digging potatoes. He had evidently 


search of sport made themselves useful without | 


sound of— 

“Hallo!” 

The aged sire, seeing from the boy’s motion 
that he had been heard, shouted again, with 
stentorian power,— 

“Where is the new ox yoke?” 

A response, faint but distinct, came back: 

“In the corn-crib.”’ 

“What did he say?” asked the old m 
ing towards our sportsmen. 

“He said it was in the corn-crib,” answered 
Ben. 

“Speak louder, willye? I’m hard of hearin’» 

Ben yelled the words into the veteran’s ear, 

“Ah—thank ye! That’s all. You can drive 
on.” 

And so the heroes of the quill and the rod had 
been made to serve as an ear-trumpet toa deaf 
man. But they enjoyed the joke, and they ep. 
joyed the telling of it when they got home,” 


an, turn 


——_+or— 
SAVAGE ENCOUNTER. 

The Eastern divers have little fear of the shark 
when they are prepared for him. His clumsy 
motions in the water when he turns to bite, ena- 
ble them to evade his attacks and to obtain an 
easy victory. ‘“Cassell’s Natural History” tells 
a story of a battle with a huge shark: 


Fatal as the white shark is to the unarmed, 
those who carry weapons of defence very fre. 
quently cope with and master him. Even wom. 
en, undaunted by their teeth; have been known 
to stab and destroy them in their bath. One day, 
a little boy about eight years old happened to be 
washed from a catamaran which was managed 
by his father, who was thus early initiating him 
into the hardships of the mode of life which he 
intended him to pursue, and before he could be 
rescued from the turbulent waters, a shark drew 
him under, and he was seen no more, 

The father lost not a moment, but calmly rose, 


| and placing between his teeth a knife, which he 
| carried sheathed in his summer-band, plunged 
|; beneath the waves. 


He disappeared for some 
time, but after a while was occasionally seen to 
rise and dive under the billows, as if actually en- 
gaged with his formidable foe. 

After a while the white foam was visibly 
tinged with blood, which was viewed with a sen- 
sation of horror by those who could only surmise 
what was going on under the surface of the wa- 
ter. The man was again seen to rise and disap- 
pear, so that the work of death was evidently not 
yet complete. After *some further time had 
elapsed, to the astonishment of all who had as- 
}sembled on the beach—for a considerable crowd 
had now collected—the body of a huge shark 
wee vocen for a few moments above the white 
spray, which it completely crimsoned, and then 
disappeared. 

An instant later the man rose above the surf 
and made for the shore. He seemed nearly ex- 
| hausted, but had not a single mark on his body, 
| which bore no evidence whatever of the perilous 
| conflict in which he had been so recently engaged. 
| He had scarcely landed when an immense shark 
| was cast upon the beach by the billows. It was 
| quite dead, and was immediately dragged by the 
| assembled natives beyond the reach of the surf. 

As soon as the shark was drawn to a place of 
security, it was opened, when the head and limbs 
of the boy were taken from his stomach, The 
body was completely dismembered, and the head 
ee ga from it, but none of the parts were muti- 
lated. 
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WOULDN’T BE POISONED. 
The ignominious rat occasionally comes in for 
a share of the compliments on brute intelligence. 
The following xemarkable example of animal in- 
telligence is sent us by a correspondent, who 
vouches for its truth: 


A lady living in this city relates that the house 
occupied by herself and family became so in- 
fested with rats that, in the failure of all other 
means, they were obliged to resort to poison to 
exterminate them. 

Phosphorus paste was used, spread _ thickly 
over meat, which was then placed where the 
rats could readily get at it. Pursuing this plan 
for a long time, they were surprised to find that, 
while the meat regularly disappeared, the rats 
remained, their number apparently. increasing 
instead of diminishing. One day a man in 
charge of an adjoining stable asked who was 
trying to poison rats, and, being told, replied,— 

“The rats are too smart for you.” 

He led the lady to the alley alongside the 
house, where there was a hydrant, the noz- 
zle of which being broken off, left the water 
constantly running. Under the hydrant they 
saw several pieces of meat, some partially cov- 
ered with and others entirely destitute of any 
| traces of the phosphorus paste. 

After watching some time, the lady actually 
saw the rats not only eat the washed meat, but 
carry the coated pieces carefully in their mouths 
from her back door round into the alley, and de- 
posit them under the running stream of the hy- 
drant. Our correspondent says that the rats may 
not have known the character of the coating on 
their meat, but their course argues a knowledge 
of the properties of water and a power of adapt- 
ing means to ends akin to reason.—Popular Se 
ence Monthly. 





> 

Two Goon Sayres.—Madame de Sevigne once 
remarked, as a result of long observation and 
experience, “A true mark of a good heart is its 
capacity for loving.” 

m. Wirt declared that “he who is willing t 
open his heart to the gaze of the world has 
strongest elements of character.” 

Put these thoughts in your serap-bock, and re 
call them in your dealings with men. 
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GHILDRENS COLUMN 





For the Companion. 
HOUSE-HUNTING. 
Two doughty birds a hunting went,— 
A bluebird and a wren, 
Each on a summer-house intent,— 
Anice, convenient tenement 
For a family of ten. 


An empty box the bluebird tried, 

The prize he could not gain; 
The wren a hanging squash-shell spied, 
But then, it tilted to one side, 

And that let in the rain. 


They hunted east, they hunted west, 
Then, in an apple tree, 
They lighted on one hole, the best 
To build a cosey household nest 
A bird could ever see. 


The bluebird took possession quick, 

Nor asked the price of rent. 
“list!” chirped the wren, ‘‘and by the beak 
We'll prove who'll hold, as well as seek, 

So fair a tenement!” 


The bluebird ruffled his plumes, and pecked 
With all his angry might, 
The wren, undaunted and unchecked, 
Returned this token of respect; 
“Tis might,” shrieked he, “makes right!” 


A jay from off the nearest hill 
Pounced down to end the fray: 
“Ah, ha! good fellows! so we will 

Decide possession by the bill, 
And might the price shall pay.” 


They met by chance, and parted wide, 
And friends or foes no more; 
The bluebird in my eaves did bide, 
A worn-out shoe the wren supplied 
Behind the wood-shed door. 
FE. L. E. 


———~or— ncaa 
For the Companion. 


GIG’S PIES. 





TN] PS 


It was Saturday morning, and all of little Gig 
that was visible, as he strutted into grandma’s 
varm, spicy kitchen, was his plumped-out little 
scarlet stockings, and his pink, dimpled face. 
Allelse was pinafore tied snugly under his chin, 
and trailing round his heels, except as he clutched 
ithigh up on each side above his stout little 
knees, 

Such a dancing, and jingling, and bouncing 
’s the little tin plates in Gig’s apron kept up 
While Gig, tripping many times over the flapping 
garment, climbed up into a chair beside Bridg- 
¢t’s table. 

Gig rattled them out, and set them in a zig- 
grow, and then they had rest. Not so little 

ig. He was in a twitter of delight. 

Right before him was a big bowl of mince. 
How his eyes twinkled, and how near he came 
to falling into the bowl, head first, as he snatched 
4 spoonful! 

Then, also, he smacked his lips very loudly, 
Which caused Bridget to turn round and catch 

im, and call him “Pig Schemmerhorn,”’ where- 


upon Gig dropped his spoon and began to cry 
very noisily. 


Bridget soon soothed him again by bidding | 


~" ‘rowl out some illigant little pies of his 
So Gig, quickly pacified, began to pound away 
at the bi of dough Bridget gave him, and to flat 
itover and over with his grimy little fingers. 
‘ “Now tell a story, just as you always do pie 
Tenoons, Bwidget,”’ coaxed Gig, with his mouth 
full of dough, 
te ” began Bridget, who liked nothing bet- 
Once there was a dog who had three hids, 
ike this, and this, and this.”’ 
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Here sie uide three pinches in the paste-rim | 
of her pie. | 

“O, my!” chuckled Gig, rolling the pin all | 
over his own bit of paste, his blue eyes riveted 
on Bridget. 

“And his name was Stumpy. And his master, 
who had a big nose, like this,’—giving another 
pinch to her crust,—“and big eyes, and a fly- 
away beard, says to him, ‘Stumpy, if ivir—’ ” 

Here there was a great uproar. The rolling- 
pin fell, with a clatter, to the floor, the little tin 


| plates and the well-beaten piece of dough came 


tumbling after, and Gig’s little scarlet legs, in | 
frantic haste, slid noisily out of the chair. 

“T should like to know, Puss Mawia, fot you | 
mean by pawin’ my beautiful dough all over the | 
floor, you mean, misible cat!’ screamed Gig, as | 
Puss frisked round with the little dough ball, 


boards. 

“Asy, asy, now, Gig,’’ warned Bridget, seizing 
furious little Gig, as he flew at Puss Maria to re- | 
cover his treasure. 


and got a great scratch on his flushed cheek | , 
from Puss Maria. | 


his pie-making, but, provided with fresh mate- | 
rials, and aw wed of encouragement from Bridg- | 
et, his hands and face newly washed, and his 
wounds attended to, Gig went to work with re- 
newed zeal, 

“O, Bwidget! go on abont that dog, please,”’ 
suddenly called out Gig, leaning his two elbows 
in the pan of flour, and gazing up at Bridget in 
a fever of expectation. 

But Bridget was singing a wild Irish song, and 
did not hear. 

“Fot did old Flyaways do, Bwidget McGee-ee- 
ee?” screamed Gig, very loudly, pushing with 
his floury fingers his damp, yellow curls from his 
warm, reddening forehead, and leaving funny 
little white prints all over it. 

“Ah! bother ould Flyaways, an’ bad luck to 
him!” 

Bridget’s temper was quick, and a coal had 
just fallen on her apron and burnt it, so she was 
in no mood now for song or story. 

“Bo-o-o0-o0!”? whimpered Gig, smothering his 
disappointment and his sobs by burying his face 
in the little hammocks of dough on the paste- 
board. 

“Whist, now, Gig, this minute, and go to work 
and git yer scarney bits o’ pies done!” said 
Bridget, in severe tones. 

Gig went briskly to work again, like a sensible 
boy. 

Then, making too much haste to fit the paste 
to the little tin plates, he cut his finger while 
paring the crust. 

But Bridget was too busy scraping up the hot 
coals, and putting the pies in on the shovel, to 
attend to Gig. 

So little Gig, comforting his finger in his 
apron, and making wry faces, and sighing many 
a little pitiful “O dee!’’? went on filling his 
small pies, and pricking them as full of holes as 
a nutmeg grater. 

“We'll have a little tea-party, Bwidget, — 
Chrissy and me, :nd we'll eat up all these lovelly 
pies for tea,” said Gig, dancing along with his 
pies to the oven, and burning his fingers as he 
tiptoed up and thrust them in, in too much of a 
hurry to wait for Bridget. 

“Now,” said Bridget, as she did up his smart- 
ing thumbs in wet bandages, “don’t you darst, 
Gig Schemmerhorn, to go takin’ thim pies out o’ 
the oven and burning yerself again. I’m out o’ 
my sinses with you scrimmagin’ round and 
botherin’.”’ 

“No, I won’t, certinly twue, Bwidget,” prom- 
ised Gig, craning up his small neck to take a 
last look at the pies, two of which lay upside 
down in the cinders. 

Some other time I will tell you about Gig’s 
tea-party. EsiE GORHAM. 

anenniteinr sniping 

A LITTLE boy once brought me a wild bird 
for a present. I took the little brown beauty in 
tiny hand and asked, “What kind of a bird is 
this?” 

“A black bird,” said he. 

I said, “I thought the black birds were black, 
but this is brown.” 

“That’s because this one is a girl,’ said the 





boy. MARY MONTREAL. 


| ScoLprne words are sure to hurt. This is 
what a little girl seemed to think when her teach- 
er asked the class, ‘““‘What is between scold and 
scald?” 

After a short pause, during which the teach- 
er’s eye glanced round the class, a little girl re- 
plied with e: ugerness,— 

“Please, sir, the one hurts with the tongue, 
and the other with hot water.” 


A LITTLE girl, having heard her father call 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


and cuffed it here and there over the yellow | | (Fill the blanks with the same many divided at sume 


point, as wind-lass. 


But for the between them, on would hardly | 





be ze that his —— —— the goods to him at | 


But he only tripped over his long floury apron, | on the discovery of her many 


It took some time to get Gig ready again for | awkward asa 


“yr would neither ride to-day. 


— — that bound them at first, gave way | 


— into 











She from her seat and plue ked —— — 
from a branch near her. 
he —— —— in the newspaper made him feel as 








f she can repeat the ——— to herself, she —— 


—— the audience. 





her younger brother “a little shaver,” and de- 
siring to use the expression, could come no near- 
er to it than “O, you little barber shop!’ 





A 
plied, indignantly, 


when housed 





You would not expect to see so loud a of tee- | 





| totalism —— — daily at his own table. 





» When asked to ‘mend his manners,’ re- 








They were sheltered, to all — and purposes, 








I thought hima most 





man, although I knew 





2. 


REBUS, 

















An American idea. 
WILLY Wr P. 
3. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1. A vowel. 5. Sends forth. 
2. A unit. 6. Plural of a preposition. 
3. Perfume. 7. A vowel. 
4. A poison. 
JONAS R. LAws. 


4, 
CHARADE, 


My first supports us when we stand, 
Assists us when we go, 

And what its worth to man or beast 
Those who have lost one know. 


My second is a little word 
Composed of letters three; 

It comes to every story-book, 
*Twill come to you and me. 


Small credence do we give my whole, 
’Tis classed with fairy lore; 
Though monks of old its charm confessed, 
And conned it o’er and o’er. 
The Indian in his wigwam, too, 
Loves to recount the tale, 
And echoes of it linger yet 
On many a bill and vale. 
Uno Hoo. 


5 


REBUS. 





Of Revolutionary fame. 


INDIANA. 
6. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 


The Switzers’ fair town ; helps the lamp give its flame. 


To twist or to change; a painter of fame. 

A palatable food; a dish you will find. 

Are coins of small worth ; a critic (one kind), 
A trial severe ; top covering for beds. 


To make noise with a horn; puts knowledge in heads. 


Lucius Goss, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Boast, Otter, Atone, Senna, Treat. 

2. Dinah, Ada, William, Norah, Arthur, Anne 
Myra, Peter, Veronica, Lot, Elinor, Alfred, Horace 

3. American Chromos. 

4. Nomad, Obese, Merit, Aside, Deter. 

5. Abodes, adobes. Flowers, fowlers. 
ay Appear rash, paraphrase. 

7. Napoleon Bonaparte. 


The bard 


14. ‘N 7h eA 7 TSB AD A 
SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

One of the noteworthy events of the present age is the 
invention of the new method of curing Hernia. The 
Elastic ‘Truss affords instant relief. It is worn night and 
day with perfect comfort. It retains the rupture abso- 
lutety, without fail in a sengle instance, and should not be 
removed till a cure is effected. It is sold at a moderate 
price, is very durable, = is sent by mail everywhere by 
the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadw: ay, New York city, 
who send Circulars free on application. Branch oftice, 
co cao Street, corner Winter Street, Boston. 

23—it 







EAD-QUARTERS for Foreign and American 
Chromos. Dealers, Agents, Trunk and Box Makers, 
Newspaper P Ublishe rs and Tea Stores will find a complete 
supply. Our new and brilliant specialties are unequalled, 
Our 9x11 mounted Chromos outsell anything in the mar- 
ket. 12 samples for $100; one hundred for $6 50. Illus- 
trated Cats logue free, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Wash- 
| ington Street, Boston, Mass. Box, 2,154. 19— 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 
Circulars free. Apply to 
SEPH WATSON, 
53 mea = Street, New York, and 
73 Cornhill, Boston, 21—ly 


4 THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 

STRONGEST, CHEAPE ST, 
BEST, will do ‘the work ot 2 $250 
4x6. $14; 7x9, $37: 8x12, $60. 














&e., $5. Stamp 
Curtis & Mitchell, 
Brattle St., Boston 


for catalogue to 
ww K — 21 

stab. 184 

21 “D6t 

VIREW rORKS, “and how to make them; how to 

make a Magic Lantern, and paint the slides; how to 
make an Aguarium; how to make an Achromatic Tele- 
Scope; Glass piers: J for boys, ete., ete. Illustrated. 
Price 25 cents. Sent by mail, on receipt of the price, by 
HAPPY HOURS COMP ANY, No 1 Chambers Street, 
New = ork. 


NOVELTY 

Printing-Presses 

Unequalled 8 —— or Business 
irposes. 

anen in use. 


Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED Cat- 
ALOGUE With Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 
Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 
Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
Soston, Mass. 


CARD PRESSES, #5. 2-—ly 


WANTED 








The People’ s doilar paper, “THe CONTRIB- 
uTor,” enlarged to 64 columns, religious 
5000 NEW Jand secular. Jakes everywhere. Five mag- 
nificent premiums. Samp le, terms, ete., 
free. JAMES H. EARLE, Boston, Mass.’ 


AGENTS 
Excelsioy Do Your éun Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 

Larger sizes for large T work, 
BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have great fun and make money fast 














Pp. Printing at ae. Send twostamps — full 
catalogue presses type etc to the Mfrs 
Presses KELSEY & O0.. Meriden, Conn- 
a A MONTH — Agents wanted ev ery- 
where. Business honorable and first class. 
Particulars sent free. Address J. W —— 

& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 16— 
ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
ples of Snowflake. Marble, Satin and all colors of 
20 i Cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 3 


c CARDS. ' 

We are prepared to fill orders for every desirable style 
of Visiting and Address Cards. Will send fifty finely 
printed White or Tinted Bristol Cards to any address 
(postpaid) on receipt of 25e. Send stamp for samples. 

HarLow & THATCHER, Middleboro’, Mass. 
THE OLDEST CARD HOUSE 


mpYRY in 


America.—50 Bristol Cards, assorted Tints, with your 

50 Snowflake or 

JOHN L. 
22—8t 


name neatly wr — for 25 cents; 
Marble Cards, 50 . Agents wanted. 
F RE NC H, 391 Main Ste, Brockton, Mass. 


AUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 
‘and printing Cards,éc. An article that every- 













w body should have. rh parr saad xd ‘ype to print 
S) any name, business or addre Very profit- 
Ay Po ror and ¢ mcoreation ye the young. 





4 wtth 8 alphabets type. No 
wih ry macgy asad 0.3 $ZB.with 11 alpha- 
: Case _— and Pad included. De- 
mailfree. Agents wanted 
& Co.4 Kilby 8t, Boston. 


livered anywhere b 


GOLDIN 


pr PRI NTNSFITS 222.2 


Family Printer for Cards 4 Clothing $1008. Diamond) 
for Cards & Circulars$5to15. Pearl Press fer _ 
2510185. GOLDING&Co. 4k tlby St. 










ress work 


,OOLGATE &% 60.’S_ 


he tender and delicate ster 


of. freshly - gathered violets is 
exhaled by is delicious toilet 
water. The tenacity with which 


the refreshing aroma clings to 


beeen 
woven fabrics, to the hair an 


Water to the skin, is very remarkable. 
Sold in haif- pint bottles by all Druggists. 
Are You Going to Paint? 

ALL who may be in pursuit of a good article, we 
unhesitatingly say, use only the “AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT.” 
Sample Card of Colors, with Rule for ascertaining the 
amount of Paint your building would require, together 
with Price List, furnished free by 


L. HATFIELD & SON, 


tk ae OF THE AVERILL CHEMICAL Paint Co., 
—13t_ 131 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


ONSTANTINE’S 
O02 B:N-Octey-¥ 


PJINE TAR SOAP 
CURES SKIN #SCALP DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIRS PREVENTS BALDNESS 
SOLD. BY GROCERS *DRUGGISTS, 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different goagne CASRN 

sent with each new order. j 


KV) 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


+| VETTING THE BED.—In this unfortunate and 
troublesome disease of childhood, Constitution Wae 
ter is a preventive. For sale by all druggists. 21—eow 
























j again told by the latter that his end was near. 
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The father, on reaching the outside, asked | 
The answer was | 


ehurch, 
| the cause of the sudden request. 
| th: ut he (the son) was going to die. 

Mr. Brower ridiculed the idea, but proceeded 
home. After a time following their arrival, the | 
| father found his son engaged in prayer, and was | 


son had to be soon removed to a bed, and the doctor 
was again summoned. The latter, on his arrival, 
found his patient with a high pulse, much excited, 


jand showing marked symptoms of typhoid fever. | 
|'The former wound on his hand was found in the 
same condition as when last seen,—that is, ever 


jterday young 


| 


The Sunscriprion Price of the ComPANION is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the | 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

TRE Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 

le in Money orders, B: hecks, or Drafts. 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 


—~Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, 


PERRY 
soston, Mass. 





WHO WAS JACK HORNER? 

Not a fictitious character, it seems, but a veritable 
man,—“‘made of meat,”’ like “mamma’s dolly.’ 
Everybody remembers the nursery rhyme,- 

Ly ittle Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
wating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb an pulled out 
And said, “What a good boy am 

A correspondent of the Graphic i looked 

the matter, and says: 


C caatat 


into 


“There are several versions of this story. One 
version is that the Abbot of Glastonbury had offend- 
ed Henry VIL. by building his kitchen so substan- 
tially that the destroyers of the monasteries were 
unable to throw it down. In arage, the king sent 
for the Abbot, who, hoping to appease the monarch, 
sent to him his steward, John Horner, with a won- 
derful pie, the interior of which was composed of 
the title-deeds of twelve manors, 

“But as Jolin Horner sat in the corner of the wagon 
that carried him to the king, he was induced, by cu- 
riosity, to lift up the crust and to abstract therefrom 
a title-deed, which, on his safe and successful return 
home, he showed to the Abbot and told him that the 
king had given him the deed for a reward. The 
deed was that of the manor of Wells. The second 
version of the story changes the scene to Wells, and 
the steward to Col. Horner, and makes the king hang 
the Abbot. The third version changes Wells to 
Mells, and the Colonel to a country lad. The recent | 
owner of Mells Park was Rev. John 8, Horner, Ree- 
tor of Mells and Prebendary of Wells.” 

> 
BAFFLED. 

Lawyers try, if possible, to confuse a witness, but 
sometimes, in so doing, get terribly confused them- 
selves. The following story to this effect is told of 
Mr. Finn, the actor: 


Finn was once a witness for the prosecution in a 
ease before the Court of Common Pleas, and his tes- 
timony was so direct and conclusive that the counsel 
for the defence thought it necessar 'y to discredit him. 
The following di: logue ensued: 

“Mr, Finn, you live in - Street?” 

“Yes, Ido.” 

“You have lived there a great while?” 

“Several years.” 

“Does not a female live there under your protec- 
tion?” 

“There does. 

“Does she bear your name?” 

“She is certainly known in the neighborhood by 
the name of Mrs. Finn.” 

“Is she your wife?” 

“No; we were never legally married.” 

“That will do, sir; I have no more to ask.” 

Sut L have something more to answer, sir,”’ re- 
plied Finn, with spirit. ‘The Mrs, Finn, of whom 
you have been pleased to speak with such levity, is 


thing presaging rapid and permanent healing. Yes 
Brower died,—an evident victim of 
fright —Troy Times. 
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“VM JUST GOING TO.” 


Few sins of omission are more mischievous than 
the habit of lazy the ill- 


good intentions. Even 


| minded person, who blunders into doing right, but 


does it, has more credit than the amiable well-wisher 
who does nothing: 

“TI suppose you mailed my letter in time, Bob?” 
said his father. 

“N-n-0-0, sir,” he answered. “I was just going 
to run over to the oflice with it, and the stage drove 
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|. several dollars.” 
| “Iam so sorry, 
| prompt next time.’ 

But one day, soon after, when he 
laumes from the mill, 
| Brown’s gray squirrel. 

“Your horse seems a little restless,” said Mrs. 
| Brown, opening the window; “had you not better 
fasten him to the post?” 

“Yes’m; I was just going back to tie him,” 
Bob. 

But at this moment a bit of white paper fluttered 
over the ground; the horse took fright and ran down 
the street, breaking the wagon and losing most of 
\ the flour. 

“Odear!” said Bob; “1 
sooner.” 

That was the way with him most of the time; he 
was a little late at table, at school, and at church; 
| and people soon began to see that he could not be | 

trusted to do e etn 


| “just going to” 


| 


Fad 
“Then I must send a telegram, and that will cost 


said Bob; “I will try to be more 


was coming 
he stopped to sce Rodney 


said 


wish I had started a little 





do things? 


> 
SILVER AND GOOSY. 

A clergyman talks lovingly in Our Dumb Animals 

| of two chickens that attained henhood in his father's 

family, and were doubtless the funniest members 


What kind of a man will the boy make who is only | 





of it. 


I used to have two little chickens, or, indeed, a 
whole brood of them; but the others were cl: timed 
| by my brothers and sisters, so that only “Silver” and 

“Goosy” were considered really mine. Their moth- 
er die ne when they were young, and we children took 
them under our care and made pets of them. And 
famous pets they were. They followed us about, 
hopped up on our knees, and climbed on our shoul- 
ders and heads. When they grew to be hens, they 
liked still to be pets. Old “Goosy” undertook once 
to have some chicks of her own, and, before we knew 
it, had a great store of eggs in her nest—as many as 
thirty or forty. She used to let all the other hens 

come to her nest, and the more they laid, the more 
she tried to spread! 

The funniest part of our experience with the pets 
was, that one or two of them did not like nests like 
common hens, but would steal into the house, and, 
hopping up into the girls’ laps, would make nests ot 
their aprons, and leave a warm, white egg in them, 
talking to themselves, and making low noises at 
first, till their feat had been accomplished, when 
they would go off with a loud cackle. This went on 
till one day an aspiring hen undertook to use the 
baby’s head, as it lay in the ers udle, for a nest-egg. 
|W hereupon this episode in a hen’s life was closed. 
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WOULDN'T BE EATEN, 

It is 2 common, and, apparenfly, a plausible opin- 
ion that many small animals when brought face to 
face witha snake, are so overcome with terror, or 
dazed by its cold, glittering eye, as to lose all power 
of resistance and fall an easy prey to the destroyer. 
There are exceptions to this general rulc, as the fol- 
| lowing incident indicates: 


| A rat was destined, the other day, as breakfast for 
}aserpent,in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, and 
| Was with this purpose introduced into the cage of 
the reptile. It was unquestionably the rat's duty, 
on being brought face to face with the serpe nt, to 
| have become fascinated, and to have obeyed the i in- 
stinct which is supposed to deliver ‘such small deer’ 
an unresisting prey to the destroyer. Far from ful- 
filling the duty traditionally incumbent upon him, 
this daring innovator flew at the throat of the snake 
and bit it so severely as to produce instant death, 
land a Joss to the gardens of about two thousand 
| francs’ worth of serpent. This unexpected result 
has, however, had the good effect of determining 
the managers of the Jardin des Plantes to feed their 
| reptiles on dead animals only, the “fascination the- 
} ory” having proved an utter failure. 
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my mother ; and I know but one man base enough to | 


breathe aught against her. You, sir, can guess who 
he is. True, she is under my protection. She pro- 
tected me through my infancy and childhood, and it 
is but paying a small part of the debt I owe her, to 
do as much for her in her old age.”’ 

The baffled lawyer had not a word to say. 


> 
DYING OF FRIGHT, 

The habit of croaking evil and whispering fatal 
danger is a reckless and hateful one, but it is invet- 
erate with some officious people. In the following 
instance such overwise meddling cost a man his 
life: 


Five weeks ago Alexander V. Brower, of Sche- 
nectady, lacerated a finger by means of a corn-cut- 
ter. He was attended by a leading physician, and in 
due course of | the wound healed, leaving a 
mark for a while of a pinkish indigo tint. While 
attending church subsequently, at the East Avenue 
mission chape 1, a fellow pew-occupant asked to see 
his hand. 

Observing the partly healed wound, he whispered 
to Brower that in his opinion the wound had morti- 
fied. Brower's father sat in the seat with him. His 
son took a piece of paper and wrote thereon, and 
handed to his father 


a request that they leave the ! 


THE FOLLOWING whimsical circumstance, and pe- 
euliar coincidence, it is said, actually took place 
some time since. A boat ascending the Ohio River 
was hailed by another boat, when the following con- 
versation ensued: 

“What boat is that?” 

“The Cherrysfone.” 

“Whence came you?’ , 

“From Redstone.’ 

“Where are you bound to?” 

“Limestone.” 

“Who is your capts nin ? 

“Thomas Stone. 

“What are you loaded with?” 

“Millstones.”’ 

“You are 
| you don't go to the bottom. 


o” 


Farewell. 


“HARK! HIST!’ said Augustus, who is a sopho- 
more home from college, at the tea-table, Saturday 
evening. “IT hear the voiceful chimes of the bells, 
and the cries of the populace are borne to me upon 
the vesper air, What can it mean?” 

‘That?’ said Augustus’s father, pee ling another | 
he rring, “why, that’s for old Bloo good's auction, 
| down in Richard’s Block.” 


THE PLEASURE of doing good is the only one that 
does not wear out. 


WHICH is the nicest tree we know? You. 
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their mark through 
step by step, 
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| ance, 
years ago, 
writer,” 

| penman, 

as well as author 

CompPeNDIUM,” 

interestipg and instructive. 

newspaper sketch, we cannot give 
his life, 


The Greatest Penman of the 


Biographical sketches of individuals 
their native 
industry and 
perseverance, are 


Age. 
who have made 
talent, pushed onward, 
by an indomitable will, gov- 
interesting. How 
mm the com- 
, pecuniary 
liarly known, 
1 great “boy 
t only as a 
most successful instruetor in pen-art, 
of the now justly famous “GASKELL’s 
is a person Whose biography is at once 
Of course, in an ordinary 
2 complete history of 
but must content ourselves with the most impor- 
tant features, 


rned by always 
nuch more so when such in 

mon walks of life, but li 

The subject of 
throughout 
and who now 


but the 
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the 


stands unrivalle 


country as 


Prof. George A. Gaskell 

was born at Penn Yan, in the lake region of central 
New York, during the year 1844, and, consequently. is 
hardly yet in the zenith of a noble manhood. Ile came 
from excellent stock, his father be of the good 
old Western pioneer—a man of rugged constitution, and | 
of a thoroughly active and regular business temperament. 
His mother—need we dilate upon the exeecllences of such 
amother? The poct Bryant, in his ‘Conqueror,’ 
scribed just such a woman—one who is, indeed, 
meet” to any husband, an ornament, :s well as guide, in 
all domestic affairs. In boyhood George removed with 
his parents to Richmond, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, then a new 
and sparsely-settled country, little better than a wilder- 
ness. 

In early childhood, not only his parents but all who 
came in contact with this youth became 
he was to become a “favorite of the 
had the inborn principles of greatness, yet to be fully devel- 
oped and carried forward by artistic talent. At the 
of fourteen these characteristics became so marked tha ut 
his parents resolved, as far as they were able 
the benefits of a thorough education 
a literary institution, in central New 
his studies. 

Long before this he h: 


a type 


"has de- 
a “help- 


| 
} 
| 
convineed that | 
who | 


gods,” one 


, to give him 
and he was sent to | 
York, to prosecute j 


d shown a wonderful skill in the 

} use of pen and pencil, and practised under the best | 
| teacher of that time, the late Prof. P. R. Spencer, whose 

death is so deeply deplored by every lover of pen-art. 

At the institution named he entered npon and closely | 
followed his academical course with praiseworthy dili- 
gence, until, as he says, his funds ran low; and just here 
he displayed those principles of true manliness which are 
a fortune in themselves to any young man in like cireum- 
stances. He did not fold his hands in despair, 
in stupid inaction over his calamity—not he! He rose up, 
told his teacher that he was compelled to be absent fora 
| short time; and, packing a small valise with indispensa- 
ble articles for his journey and rolling up a few 
mens of penmanship, slipped them under 
started! 

Half of the battle of life was assured in his favor by this 
very movement. | 

Show me a young man who, when reverses come, goes | 
out, like a brave snight-errant, to meet the foe face to| 
face, and I will show you a young man bound to van- 
quish all opposition, As the poet Longfellow has so beau- |} 

| 
| 
| 


or sit down 


speci- 


his arm, and 


tifully expressed it, 


“Let us, then, be up and ¢ eng 
With a heart for any fa 


From that hour his suecess was merely a matter of | 
time. In the little village of Altay, nestled among the | 
quiet hills of central New York, he not only ‘astonished | 
the natives” by his beautiful penmanship, but laid the 
foundation of future greatness. There he organized and 
conducted the largest and most select classes ever known 
in that section of the State, and, at the end of a month, 
not only had the satisfaction of carrying away a net prof- 
it of over three hundred dollars, but, better yet, was so 
well appreciated that the best clement of society in that 
region to this day speak of him in the highest praise. 

He executed for their delight and instruction the most 
beautiful pen-pictures and specimens of ornate writing, 
still treasured among them, as is the pleasant memory of 
his gentlemanly deportment. 

Since then his life has been ‘‘one round” of ‘great indus- 
try, accompanied with like success, When only sixteen 
years of age he was called to take charge of the penman- 
ship department of Dundee Academy, New York, then a 
large and prosperous school, which, under his skilful 
management in the branch assigned him, rose still higher 
in public estimation. With the greatest regret his pupils 
gave him up when called to a more important field. 

Prof. Gaskell made a grand tour of the States, at the 
age of nineteen, with the most gratifying success, and, 
owing to the great pressure of work demanded of him, 
was obliged to limit his stay to two weeks in a place, visit- 
ing only the great cities. 

In 1864 he was called to New York by H. D. Stratton, 
business manager of Bryant & Stratton’s chain of col- 
leges, then becoming favorably known in all the leading 
cities, where “links” in the grand chain had been estab- 
lished, and Prof. Gaskell was specially engaged as a 
teacher of penmanship for the entire chain. 

This was a very arduous and toilsome position; but the 
master was equal to the emergency, and performed hercu- 
lean labors in the most creditable manner. 

From the New York branch he went to others, and also 
assisted in establishing new schools—one in Newark, 
N.J.,a place containing over one hundred thousand in- 
habitants. From there he went to Trenton, the Statecap- 
ital—was principal of that college—and also taught, with 
the greatest success, several years in Newark, which 
school became the largest in the chain, mainly owing to 
his great popularity. 

In 1871, “crowned with success,” the unfading wreath 
of popular favor, he came to Manchester, N. H., and be- 
came principal, and, since, sole proprietor of the well- 
known college there. 

His rooms are located in an elegant and commodious 





a very hard set altogether; take care | 


| of obtaining a complete business education. 


building in Merchants’ Exchange, and the scheolis always 


cops 


edition, 


poems. 
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The master-stroke of his career has been in orig 


and publishing an elegant COMPENDIUM, a comb) 
for self-instruction in penmanship, consistin 


slips, the execution of which must be 


SEN to | 


fully appreciated ; a beautiful pen-design for fran) 
soa tastily printed book, containing the rules for ari . 
presented in a style and manner that none can fai] of u 
derstanding. 


The first edition was published in the carly months { 
1873, and at once became exceedingly jx In ty 
years it reached a sale of over 24,000 copies. Edition afte 
each having some new feature excelling the 
has been exhausted. A new edition, Seemingly as 
near perfection as the penmuan’s art can mak it, hi i 
appeared, and so rapid has been its sale that at the 
of writing, a week after its appearance, an ther editj 
with other additions, is being prepared for the press, 

We understand that the slips are photographed fro. 
stone impression, a process which would bring ov 
least imperfection in the original copy, all of which testi. 
fies to the extreme care and genius of their author, 

We predict that within a year so great will be the de. 
mand for his work that it will be introduced an 
first classes of Europe, as well as in this country, 

With a will and judgment born to surmount every obs 
cle, with a genius ever active and creative, we cay 
suggest the name of Prof. G. A. Gaskell as fit to ornai 
the galaxy set apart for those names, the “few immort 
names, not born to die.” 

From George Bancroft Griffith, 

Author of “A Sabbath Memorial” and other popular 
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THE OPENING SPRING. 

Farewell to Winter’s cold and storms! 

Welcome the beauteous Spring’s return! 
Theg pringing on the lawns, 

And men their thoughts to Summer turn; 
Let all rejoice—both old and young 

That through the season they’ve been spared; 
And praise be heard from every tongue, 

That Heaven for them has kindly cared; 
Now let the Borys who need new * Clothes,” 

Coats, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes « onplete, 
Go purchase them at GEORGE FENNo’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street, 
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surnett’s Cocoaine is the best ani cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world, 


Take Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if you have a sour 
stomach. 


VEGETINE meets with wonderful success in the cure o 
Cancer and Cancerous Humor. 





A DAY. Circulars free. 
NEW ENGLAND J rs. Co.. 
*REE to all for s stamp. ele 

tLeather Pocket-book. Wood & Se 


Ott, Box 3,708, N.Y. 

STR ANGE BUT TRUE! The Lightning i 
ser instantly removes ink from paper “or cloth, 

leaves the parec perfectly smooth, Price 50 cts, Agents 

wanted. 
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Address Fleetfoot Mf’g. Co., Thomaston, Con 
WISTAR’ BALSAM OF LD 
CHERRY always in the house. It is ‘ 
cough remedy known. Be sure you get the genui 


It 
has the signature of “I Butts” on the wrapper. = 


~<a FOR MOTH PATCHES 
FRECKLES 


AND TAN, ask your Drugzist 
for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. ‘It is reliable. 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 


Samples, % 
Taunton, 


ant imitation Russ ny 





Perry s Improved Comedone 
and Pimple Remedy, the Gre: 
Skin Medicine, or consult Dr. ! 
C. Perry, 49 Bond S8t., X.Y. 


WANTED 2c" (s,s 


~ It contains 15 sh 
paper, 15 Envelopes, Golden. Pen, Penholder, Pencil 
tent Yard Measure and a piece of Jewelry. Single paci- 
age, with elegant Prize, postpaid, 25 cents. Circula 
fr 
23—13t BRIDE & co., 769 Broadway, New York 
SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Ladies who use cosmetic to beautify the skin should al 
ways be very rte ‘to use nothing but the very, bes 
preparations. Geo. Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” hat 
been in use for over , a. years, during which 
has been used by over a million ladies, and in ev 
stance given entire satisfaction. For be: vutifying th 
it is far superior to any preparation in the world. 
all druggists everywhere. Price 75 cts. per bottle. 


OOK AGENTS 


TEN THOUSAND en 2nd women—" 
swered our call to sell that famous new bole 
TELLIT ALL;3”’ and yet we want | Oy 
30,00: Zopies e been sold, 8 ~ 
men in favor daily, and actually outsells allobe 
ooks 00C to one ! Ministers say—‘‘God speed it!” 
100,000 Readers y i, is splendid!” eos 
sands'are waiting for it; and Agents are selling rE 
O to 20 2 day. 07 The OU TFIT T is FREE 
toall. Large pamphlets, with BIG terms sent he 
Address, A. D. WORTHINGTO & co., Hartford, Conn. 
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ROBI N SO N’ Ss White Glycerine a 
INDE XICAL White Glyceri 


White Glycerine $4 
is the best ‘Toilet Soap for summer use. 
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TELEGRAPHY. ~~ mechanical te 


learning and practising the Morse alp 
1874. Price, postpaid, 30, 50and 15, cents, in 

bet and instructions. R. W. POPE, Western 
Building. VP. O. Box, 5,278. B-eoy! 
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fully attended by both young men and women, desirous 
The highest | 
authority, both at home and abroad, are outspoken in 
their comnfendation of his system and the management 
of his institution. 

In personal appearance Prof. Gaskell is a gentleman | 
| who at once attracts attcntion. Tall and very erect in 
figure, with clear-cut, regular and classical features, and | 
with a pair of eyes at all times sparkling and vivacious, 
possessing that nameless charm of manner indicative of 
great culture and refinement 
the beau ideal of true manliness. 


» he may be safely regarded | 
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KIDNEYS. BLAD 
AND URINARY ORGANS: 
FOR SALE B ALL DRUEC”: RL 

| W.1 E. CLARKE, ee 


BOYS. § SARN TELEGRAPH 


amonth. You can le 
bl oreout cost. Particulars 
dress B. H. ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, 0- = 
VGYPTIAN MYSTERY, A reat canst 
_4 wonderful puzzle combined, made enti sale, 10 
cient bronze metal. A limited number fopRi & °° \ 
paid, with explanation, for 50 cents. RH ak 
ox 87, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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